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The Week 
he Week. 
Tue manifestations of popular sorrow over 
President Garficld’s death from all parts of 
the country, which seem to grow hourly 


in number and intensity, forma tribute such 
as no man’s memory in this country or per- 


NEW 


yors, 


haps in any country has ever received. The 
manner, too, in which the news has been 
received abroad is unprecedented. Before 


the days of telegraphy his illness could not 
have been followed from day to day with 
the continuous minuteness of detail which 
has done so much to quicken the sympathy 
felt with him and with the American people. 
But, in addition to this, his career has been of a 
kind to touch the forcign imagination in an 
unusual degree; not simply because he rose 
from small beginnings—for the American 
‘self-made man” is not always a dazzling 
object to the European eye—but because he 
rose not only in station, but in culture, and in 
breadth of capacity and of interest. He was a 
statesman of the type which is commoner in 
England than here, and to which the successful 
American politician does not always belong. 
Mr. Lincoln, for instance, much as he was loved 
and admired abroad, was not nearly so well 
equipped a man intellectually as General Gar- 
field, and bis success therefore was less com- 
prehensible to the European mind ; in fact the 
man himself was less comprehensible. Gene- 
ral Garfield was understood, however. In the 
eyes of Englishmen he was a man like Glad- 
stone, or Goschen, or Lowe, and he became so, 
it was plain, without any of their artificial 
advantages, by sheer force of talent and 
character. Then there was something very 
Roman in the variety of his achievements. 
The success of the same man both in the field 
and in the forum is something which was 
common in ancient Rome, but in the modern 
world has only been seen in England and 
America, and it is a kind of success which 
all Englishmen desire and few have ever 
achieved. General Garfield thus had a claim 
on their admiration which none of his prede- 
cessors, even if they had all been well known 
abroad, possessed, and it is amply acknow- 
ledged in the sorrow over his unhappy fate. 
The Court mourning, an unexampled tribute, 
too, is not simply the expression of the 
Queen’s sympathy, deep as this is. It ex- 
presses also the national sense of fitness and 
propriety. 


President Arthur’s inaugural address was in 
all respects what the occasion called for. It 
was brief, because having declared with suf- 
ficient explicitness his intention to adopt the 
ideas, so far as practicable, of his predecessor, 
he had no policy to sketch, and his tribute to 
the memory of the deceased President was as 
respectful and sympathetic as any one could 
desire. This, moreover, seems to have 
satisfied the spectators that he fully realizes 
the solemnity of the occasion, and is sensible 
of the limitations which the peculiar manner 
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of his accession to the office, and the state of 
popular feeling, necessarily impose on him in 
the use he will make of his great powers and 
opportunities. Wehave commented below at 
some length on the most important passage. 


Attorney-General MacVeagh has informed 
President Arthur that when he offered h’s 
resignation he meant it; and he has also told 
the public that ‘he recognized fully the pro- 
pricty of President Arthur selecting as his 
confidential advisers gentlemen who had here- 
tofore sustained relations not only of personal 
good-will, but also of political sympathy with 
him,” and that ‘he did not think any Admin- 
istration could be strong if there was any 
ground for suspicion or distrust among its 
Mr. MacVeagh’s attitude with 
regard to his own resignation 1s that of 
an honorable man who has the pride of inde 
pendence in him, but his generalizations as to 
the principles upon which Cabinets should be 
constructed, if intended to be strictly adhered 
toina Government like ours, are too sweeping. 
That a President cannot be expected to keep 
in his Cabinet not < 
with him relations personal good-will” 


i 
members. 


men who do sustain 


of 


goes without saying. But that he should 
confine his choice exclusively to those 
who have ‘heretofore sustained relations 
of political sympathy with him,” is 


not so clear, if this ‘‘ political sympathy ” is 
taken in the narrow sense. In that case a 
President who had been identified with a fac- 
tion in his party would be bound to compose 
his Cabinet entirely of members of that fae- 
tion. Such a course would, in a majority of 
cases, be disastrous. No President who 
wanted to hold his party together has ever 
attempted to do any thing. 
has probably not been a single Cabinet since 
the formation of the Government which 
did not contain representatives of  diffe- 
rent ‘‘ political sympathies” within the party 
in power. Neither does’ it follow that if a 
Cabinet is constructed upon this broad basis 
there must be ‘‘any grounds for suspicion or 
distrust among its members.” If the members 
of a Cabinet are only men of honor, they will 
be able to sustain with the President, as well 
among themselves, relations of perfect 
frankness and cordiality, and there will be no 
ground for distrust or suspicion, no matter 
whether their opinions on some subjects dif- 
fer, or whether they have kept different politi- 
cal company. 


such There 


as 


A few days ago a paragraph from a West- 
ern journal was telegraphed as news by the 
Associated Press, and thus gained general cir- 
culation, stating that the German Emperor 
and Prince Bismarck had been singularly re- 
miss in their expressions of sympathy with 
the people of the United States in their great 
bereavement, having ‘‘ violated international 
decency in allowing Prince Bismarck’s mere 
house-servant Busch to express the sorrow 
of the German Government.” This is evi- 
dently unjust. Dr. Busch, who signed 
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the despatches in the name of the Gov- 
ernment, is Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs under the Chancellor. Moreover, 
we were already on the 21st informed 
from Berlin by Atlantic telegraph that 


‘‘the Emperor and Empress have personally 
cabled to Count Beust, the German Chargé 
d’Affaires at Washington,to express their deep 
sympathy with Mrs. Gartield.” And to-day 
the Atlantic telegraph reports that Dr. von 
Schloezer, the German Minister to the United 
States, who has for some time been on leave 
of absence, but is now on his way back to 
this country, ‘‘ takes with him to Washingten 
autograph letters of the Emperor William 
and Prince Bismarck, expressing their heartfelt 
condolence with the widow of the late Pres- 
ident.” It appears, therefore, that, while the 
feelings of the German people were always 
above question, the German Government have 
their 
sympathy, but that both the Emperor and the 


not only not been remiss in expressing 


Chancellor have done so ina manner which 
they intended to be most personal and em. 
phatic. 


Business in every department was affected 
during the week by the general indisposition 
to consider any other subjects than the death 
of the late President and preparations for his 
funeral. The day on which this occurred was 
made a legal holiday. Although foreign ex 
change was at no time strong during the week, 
yet there was no profit in importing gold ; $908, - 
000, however, which had been previously ship- 
ped, was landed here late in the week. From 
August 1 to September 28 the receipts of for 
eign specie have been $15,482,517, against 
$25,711,944 a year ago. The Treasury con- 
tinues to accumulate money at arate which with 
other influences at work threatened the loan 
market, and the Secretery has been urged to buy 
On Saturday his programme was pub- 
lished, and it is to redeem $20,000,000 of the 
three-and-a-half per cents on December 24th, 
and to redeem $2,000,000 each week in Octo- 
ber at par and accrued interest. It 
sidered doubtful whether many bonds will be 
presented for redemption in October, and there 
is, therefore, still much anxicty about the 
money market. The railroad war was not 
settled during the week, alihough there was 
much negotiation on the subject. At the 
Stock Exchange, railroad shares and bonds ad- 
vanced. Money in London has become some- 
what easier. Silver builion there was steady 
at about 514d. per ounce, and here the bullion 
value of the 412}-grain silver dollar was about 
865 cents. 


bonds. 


is con- 


The accounts of Mr. ‘‘Sam” Lowery, who 
has just beaten Mr. Conkling in the convention 
at Utica, and will come here as a delegate to 
the State Convention next month, putting 
Mr. Conkling in the ludicrous position of 
contesting the seat from his own home, are 
very interesting. It appears he is a small 
Irishman, ‘‘mild visaged” and ‘‘oily spok 
en,” and when not occupied with politics is 
occupied with the manufacture of knit un- 
derclothing. He is an Ulster Protestant, but 
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popular with the Catholies, and has for many 
irs made it his life work, a corresponds nt 


‘whittle down the Conk 


1] S say to 


esar to ordinary mortal proportions.” 
kept at this steadily for many years, 
doubtless accomplished it 
that he had 


ome unexplained reason, ‘‘to keep 


would have 


now but has occasion- 


i\ tor 


out of ight os 


ife never, however, allowed any 
the 
or anything of 


of the whittling he had done on Cresar to 
or puttied over, 


that 


be repaired, 


that kind, so when he resumed his 


operations, there never was anything to be 
iin. He fact 
‘*mavnificent torso ” 


done over ag must in long ago 


have damaged the more 


than the world knew. This whittling, too, 


is described as having been a labor of love 
‘master of 
office, 
atistied the honor of ousting 
from a seat in the 


himself. He is 


with him. He is a 


but 


political 


intrigue,” does not seek and 


will be with 


Mr. Conkling Conven 


tion and occupying it not 


an orator, but excels in ‘‘ drastic retorts.” 


this to have been 
the 


He certainly seems from all 


made for the humiliation of ‘ creat 


Senator 


Mr. F Whitridge has an article in the 
International Review for next month in which 
he examines Mr. Conkling’s claims to “ great- 
lor the purpose of finding out on 
what these claims Mr. Whitridge was 
at the pains to examine every speech which he 


nan 
rested 


ever delivered in the Senate, and most of his 
speech s outside the Senate, 
introduced into Congress, and the reports of 
cases which he has argued. 
are the his Mr. 
Conkling in the House served upon the Recon- 


results of investigation: 


struction Committee, but was author of none | 


of the 
it ; in the Senate he has served upon the lead- 


important measures proposed by 


ing committees, but is not the author of a sin- 
ele the 
‘* }lis admirers, in answer to enquiries recent- 
le, have, so far as appears, claimed for 


three important 


one of great measures of his time. 
ly m 
him the authorship of only 
laws. These are the present law governing 
the election of United States Senators, the law 
confirming the titles of pre-emptors and set- 
tlers 


ing 


to lands along the lines of railroads claim- 
ands from the Government, and the trade- 
Of these the latter was declared 
ustitutional as soon as it 
courts, and the 
old laws, and he had nothing to do with pro- 
i or carrying either the laws or the 
On the whole, his actual ser- 


mark law. 


un¢ got 


others were 


posil 
amendments.” 
vices as a proposer or forwarder of legislation 
‘‘might have been rendered equally well by 
fifty men who could be picked from 


It of 
the New York or Massachusetts Legislature.” 

if weturn from what he has done to what 
he has treated with indifference, we find that 
the latter head covers all the most important 
questions of his period of service. 


reiorm, our 


countries, methods of taxation, the relations | 


of corporations to the State and national 
governments, Chinese immigration, the con- 
these 


pass- 


commerce—“‘ all 
him than the 
cloud.” In financial mat- 


American 
vexed 


dition of 
have no more 


ing shadow of a 


the laws he has | 


The following 


before the | 
amendments of 


| countability in all public servants. 


Tariff | 
commercial relations with other | 


‘The 


ters he 
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taken no 
the 
condition of the South he has been deeply in- 


has part in shaping 


legislation. ‘* In evils arising from the 
terested, but rather as party weapons than as 
questions for his solution; and it is an historical 
fact that those evils have diminished in pro- 
portion as the use of the remedies advocated 
by Mr. Conkling has been discontinued.” He 
has never attempted to cut a figure as an 


while as an orator his speeches, 
their immediate 
have contributed nothing to the 


As a lawyer Mr. 


author, 
whatever impression as 
‘ efforts,” 
thought of the country. 
Conkling has appeared in only six cases in the 
Supreme Court since 1862, in two of which his 
political position may have had something to 
do with the Court of 
Appeals of this State he has had but five cases, 
and two of these may be called political. His 
last appearance, in the People agst. Denni- 


his being retained; in 


son, covered him in the eyes of the profession 
here with ridicule. The question which of 
course arises in any one’s mind on examining 
this analysis is what in the world Mr. 
Conkling has been actually doing all these 
years, for he has not been an idle man, and 
until a few months his ‘‘ greatness” 
seemed to be rising and increasing steadily. 
Mr. Whitridge does not answer this question, 
but we all know what the answer would be. 
What he has really been doing all the time he 
is doing still, and probably will continue to do 
as long as he lives. In the past he has found 
that it paid better in the way of producing 
‘** greatness” than anything else he could do, 
but then his ideas of ‘‘ greatness” are different 
from those of Mr. Whitridge. 


ago 


The platform of the Massachusetts Republi- 
cans goes one step further than any party 
platform has hitherto done in the minuteness 
of its definition of a ‘‘ thorough reform in the 
methods of making and obtaining appoint- 
ments in the civil service.”” One reason why 
so little attention has hitherto been paid by 
men in public life to the utterances of party 
conventions on this subject is that they have 
generally been extremely vague. They sel- 
dom go beyond the expression of a general 
desire for an improvement in the civil service, 
and the selection of competent and honest 
men by proper methods. In such expressions 
even those who are secretly most opposed to 
any change are always ready to join. It 
would be impossible to find a politician in or 
out of Congress who would declare himself op- 
posed to the entrance of ‘‘ good men” into the 
service, and the enforcement of a rigid ac- 
In the 
region of general propositions, in fact, civil- 
reform meets with no opposition 
whatever. It is only when we get down to 
the details of the machinery by which the re- 
form 1s to be effected, or, as Congressmen call 
it, to ‘‘ this particular measure,” that we dis- 
cover that there is any difficulty in the way 
of our having as much reform as the most 
enthusiastic reformer can desire. It is only, 
therefore, by pinning Congressmen down to a 
definite programme that any progress whatever 


service 


“can be made in bringing about Congressional 


action, or in making the subject a real politi- 
cal issue. The Massachusetts Convention 
thus defines the reform: 
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‘*The maintenance of the constitutional pre- 
rogative of the President to make nominations on 
his sole responsibility, and of the constitutional 
prerogative of the Senate to confirm, or refuse 
to confirm, such nominations free from execu 
tive dictation; the relief and exclusion of the 
members of the legislative branch from the busi- 
ness of selecting officeholders in the department 
of the administration; the prohibition of assess- 
ments upon the salary of officeholders for party 
purposes, appointments to clerkships to depend, 
in the first instance, upon successfully passing a 
proper examination, open to all applicants with- 
out distinction of party, and, secondly, upon sat- 
isfactory service during a period of probation ; 
tenure of office during good behavior or for a 
reasonable fixed term, with promotion for meri- 
torious performance of duty, and no removals 
except for cause.” 


It will be difficult for any Massachusetts 
Representative at least to get round the above 
in any creditable way. It will not be open to 
him to plead ‘‘ pressure” as an for 
dunning the departments fer offices for his 
friends, or to declare that the blame of his 
doing so rests upon his constituents. Nor will 

well to accept the aid of 
clerks’ salaries, or to par 


excuse 


he be able very 
assessments on 

ticipate in demanding them, much less use 
threats in enforcing them, as was done dur- 
ing the last national canvass. He will be cut 
off, too, from sneering at competitive exami 

nations as the ‘‘ schoolmarm test,” or pretend 

ing that they are meant to be a substitute for 
what every business man knows is the only real 
test—actual trial in discharge of the duties 
of the place. The platform expressly puts these 
examinations forward as a substitute only 
for the Congressman’s nomination. They are 
to be followed, as his nomination is not, by a 
period of probation. The protégés of Con- 
gressmen go through no probation. They are 
quartered on the public for better or for 
worse, and even if found incompetent, their 
removal is attended with difficulties which 
a head of a department who submits to the 
Congressman’s dictation seldom cares to face. 
Moreover, the Massachusetts Representatives 
are cut off by the platform from the work of 
barren criticism. They cannot hereafter con 
fine themselves to prigxing holes in the Pen- 
dleton bill or any other bill, or to doubting 
the general practicability, in the existing state 
of American human nature, of any scheme of 
reform whatever. 


The fight for some time expected between 
Ayub Khan and Abdurrahman Khan has 
come off, and must make the English Liberals 
again chuckle with satisfaction over the with 
drawal of the English army from the country. 
We attempted a week or two ago an explana- 


tion of Afghan warfare. At that time Ayub 
Khan had just come up from Herat, and de- 
feated Abdurrahman, who was abandoned on 
the battle-field by a portion of his forces go 
ing over to the enemy. Ayub then had his 
own way for a while, but made no progress, 
and Abdurrahman got another army together; 
and now they have had another engagement, 
and this time a portion of Ayub’s forces have 
deserted him, and he in turn has been 
defeated, and has had to retreat to Herat. And 
so the game will go on until the weather gets 
too cold for active operations; and so it has 
been going on ever since the days of Alexan- 
der the Great. It would be an amusing game 
if it were not that England has just been try- 
ing to stop it at a cost of many thousand lives 
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and over $100,000,000, and that the Minister 
who thought he had made Afghanistan into ‘‘a 
strong, friendly, and independent ” monarchy 
is still mourned by the Conservatives as a prodi- 
vious loss to the country. 


It is not uncommon for subjects to lose their 
king or to get rid of him; but a monarch still 
upon the throne and yet in danger of losing 
his subjects is something of a novelty. This 
seems to be the position of King Kalakaua, of 
the Hawaiian Islands, who arrived in this city 
last week. 
conversation with a reporter of the Hvening 

ost, his Attorney-General, Mr. William Arm- 

strong, said that ‘‘ the native element” of the 
islands ‘‘cannot survive long, having been 
destroyed by such civilization as came to them 
on the whaling ships of New England”; that 
‘‘nothing can save the people”; that ‘‘ few 
children are born, and still fewer live to grow 
up.” One object of the King’s travels is to 
find some other people to take their place. 
We often hear of infusing fresh blood into a 
nation, and the beneficial effect of immigra- 
tion is beyond doubt; but repeopling a country 
outright is a different experiment. Naturally 
enough, no more New England whalers are 
wanted; and it is questioned by Attorney- 
General Armstrong whether Englishmen or 
Amcricans are fitted by their constitution and 
habits for the life of a tropical climate. Of 
all the men who have been examined as to 
their qualifications the Portuguese settlers in 
the Azores seem to be the most satisfactory. 
Fifteen hundred of these have been secured 
and a thousand more have been ordered; and 
it is to be hoped that before long the islands 
will be comfortably full. The further and 
official denial of the report that the Hawaiian 
King was looking up a market for his king- 
dom was scarcely necessary. As Attorney- 
General Armstrong says, it would be as rea- 
sonable to talk of Mayor Grace’s selling the 
city of New York. 


The haste and secreey with which the deci- 
sion of Commissioner Osborn, in the Ran- 
dazzo case, has been followed by the delivery 
of the prisoner to the Italian Government are, 
to say the least, very surprising. The prisoner’s 
counsel had given notice in open court of their 
intention to apply to the Secretary of State for 
a review of the case, and the question whether 
the man ought to be surrendered or not was 
therefore still open. The Secretary of State 
was absent from Washington, and the depart- 
ment in the hands of an acting Secretary. In 
this state of affairs for the representatives of 
the Italian Government to hurry away and 
secure an extradition mandate was a very pe- 
culiar proceeding. Now that the prisoner is 
out of the country and beyond its jurisdiction, 
he is no longer ina position to take any steps 
to rectify the injustice that may have been 
done him. The great advantage a foreign 
Government always has in extradition pro- 
ceedings is that if it can once get bodily pos- 
session of the prisoner, no matter how, he 
cannot be taken away again, and, as a rule, 
no one continues to have sufficient interest 
in the matter to inquire what becomes of 
him. Arguelles was kidnapped and carried 
out of the country by Spain without the 
slightest pretence of justification, and has 
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never been heard of from that day to this. 
Yet the Arguelles case never created much 
feeling. The part played in the matter by 
persons in the employment of the United 
States was made the subject of complaint in 
Congress, but the whole affair died out very 
quickly, and probably few people in the 


country know now what the Arguelles case 


was. In the present case the proceedings of the 
Italian Government have been from the first 
formally regular; but it is very doubtful 


| whether the procurement of the mandate from | 


In the course of an interesting | 








Washington, though legal enough, was not in 
violation of an understanding that the case 
was to be reviewed by the Secretary of State. 
How far that understanding went does not ap 


pear; but the Commissioner is reported as | 


stating that the issuance of the mandate was a 


surprise to him, and that he supposed there | 


would be a final hearing at Washington. 


Mr. Parnell has announced his programme 


for the Land League with regard to testing the 
new Land Act. He is going first to present 
cases which are not cases of rack-rent, and then 
cases of improvements long since made, and 
cases of recent improvements last. His theory 
is that the Land Courts will strain every nerve 


to favor the landlords, and therefore, as | 


the first cases likely to come before them are 
eases of exorbitant rents, he thinks the Courts, 
by making reductions in these, which, after all, 
will not make the rent moderate, will be enabled 


cunningly to establish a high scale of moderate | 


” 


or ‘‘reasonable”’ rents, by which they will 
afterwards govern themselves, This he pur- 
poses to thwart at the outset by cases of his 
own selection. 
Courts will do what they can to prevent 
tenants obtaining any compensation for their 


improvements, and will, therefore, whenever | 


an improvement is of long standing, try to 
make out that it is exhausted and valueless. 
This he means to circumvent by selecting his 
own cases of old improvements for trial. The 
new improvements, on which the Courts would 
be less likely to indulge in fraud and corrup- 
tion, he will bring in last. This is a some 
what dangerous experiment, however, for the 
Courts, like the Bessborough Commission, may 


He is also satisfied that the | 


incline strongly to the tenant’s side, and if | 


they do, on Mr. Parnell’s own tests, where 
will he be ? 
gramme is based on a theory which if sound 
would show Irish society to be so rotten that 
no political change could possibly save it. If 
there are no just men outside the Land League, 
the Irish cause is hopeless. The Land Com- 
mission, by the way, has published a most 
lucid circular, explaining to the tenants, point 
by point, all the advantages they can obtain 
through the bill, and we suspect it will have 
a great deal more effect than Mr. Parnell’s 
test programme, 


It must be said, too, that his pro- 


Mr. Baden Powell has been reading a paper | 


before the British Association on a matter 
which has a good deal of interest for Ameri- 
‘ans, inasmuch as it touches the question so 
often asked in the tariff controversy—Should 
we have prospered without Protection 7—and 


which is generally supposed by Protection- | 


ists to be sufliciently answered by saying: 
‘“*See how we have prospered with protec- 
tion.” Two of the Australian colonies, Vic- 
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toria and New South Wales, have, in the most 
obliging manner, tried the experiment, side 
by side, starting with equal advantages, and 
possessing similar soil and climate. Victoria 
is highly Protectionist and does duty fre 
quently in the Protectionist newspapers in 
this country as an example of a British colony 
which has found out the humbug and mis 
chief of British Free Trade. New South 
Wales is, however, Free Trade in its policy, 
but one seldom sees any mention of it im the 
Protectionist publications. Mr. Baden Powell 
now: comes with a mass of statistics, and 
shows that in the development of manufac 
tures the two colonies have fared about equally 
well, but the Free-Trade colony has a far 
larger revenue per head of the population 
Moreover, the revenue from the customs has 
greatly increased under the New South Wales 
low tariff, and has barely maintained itself un 
der the Victorian high tariff. In the Free Trad 
colony, however, the general prosperity, as 
indicated by the growth of trade and popula 
tion, has been far greater than in the Protec 
tionist colony. We do not know of any 
effective answer that our friends who are pub 
lishing the Iron and Steel tracts can make 
to this except saying that New South Wales 
is running against ‘the analogy of nature,” 
and is like a human body without clothing 
and ‘‘exposed toaggressive, injurious, and out 
side influences,” while Victoria is keeping up 
free intercourse between the kidney, the lings, 
and the blood, and the stomach and the liver. 
There is, however, one other answer, though 
not of the same order, viz.: That Mr. Baden 
Powell is corrupt, and has been hired with 
gold by the British manufacturers to throw 
discredit on high tariffs by the aid of cooked 


statistics. 


The Liverpool people are evidently not 
afraid that any change in British policy as re 
gards foreign commerce is impending. Their 
own port has been built up by Free Trade, and 
they evidently expect Free Trade to continue, 
They have just made an enormous addition to 
their docks. How these docks have grown the 
Prince of Wales, who opened the new ones 
the other day, set out in some figures in his 
they now 


} 


In 1846 they numbered 27; 
number 58, In 1846 the area of water in them 
was 122 acres, it is now 543. The docks 
been opened added 110 


speech. 


which have just 
acres to this area, and 6} miles of solid 
stone quay to the accommodation which Liv 
erpool offers to shipping, which is not bad 
in the way of ‘‘exposure to aggressive, Inju 
rious, and outside influences.” The chairman at 
the dinner, however, the chairman also of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbor, made a speech in 
which he made it plain that he thought one of 
the most important incidents in the history of 
these vast and splendid works was their hav- 
ing received some attention from the royal 
family. ‘These docks of the Mersey,” said 
he, ‘‘ which are not conducted for any purpose 
of private profit, but as a public trust for the 
benefit of the port, have enjoyed at other times 
the notice of the members of the royal family,” 
and he then mentioned as among their fore- 
most claims on English pride, that one was 
named an Albert Dock and another an Alfred 
Dock. 


z 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 


DOMESTIC, 


Tur remains of President Garfield lay in 
the Francklyn cottage at Elberon during 
Tuesday last, and on Wednesday were taken 
to Washington and placed in the rotunda of 
the Capitol, where they lay in state till Fri- 
day, when funeral ceremonies were held, 
President Arthur and Cabinet occupying the 
most prominent mourners’ seats. Selections 
of Scripture were read by the Rev. E. J. Ran- 
kin, Congregationalist, prayer was offered by 
Mr. Isaac Erritt, and an address delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. Power, the pastor of the Chris 
tian Church at Washington. The exercises 
were over at about 5 o’clock, and the funeral 
train started for Cleveland soon after, almost 
every one at all intimately connected with the 
Government and its late head accompanying 
it, except the new President. The remains 
lay in st in Cleveland, where elaborate 
preparations had been made to receive them, 
until Monday, when they were interred in the 
Lake View Cemetery, the late President’s 
wife and mother following them to the vault. 
The day was everywhere observed as a holi- 
day. Services were held in all the churches, 
As noteworthy as any commemoration was a 
meeting of Americans at Exeter Hall, Lon- 
don, which Minister Lowell, Bishop Simpson, 
Mr. John Jay, and others addressed. The 
funeral decorations in this city have been re- 
markable for elaborateness and universality. 


te 


The expression of sympathy in Europe has 
been universal. The morning after the Presi- 
dent’s death the various consulates were visited 
by oflicials anxious to send messages of con- 
dolence to the United States Government and 
to Mrs. Garfield. In England the public build- 
ings of the chief cilies displayed flags at half- 
mast, and the church bells were tolled, In 
Liverpool, at the conclusion of the Cathedral 
service, the organist played the ‘‘ Dead March 
in Saul,” the large congregation standing, 
and many weeping. The royal standard 


was displayed at half-mast during the day | Laci 
| and to have intimated strong doubts as to the 


at St. Martin’s Church, London. The Lord 
Mayor, on taking his seat at the Mansion 
House, expressed profound sorrow at the news. 
Earl Granville telegraphed Mr. Lowell, ‘‘ I am 


deeply grieved,” and sent also a cable message | 


to Mrs. Gartield and the Government through 
the Secretary of State. Queen Victoria sent a 
personal message to Mrs. Garfield, and, on the 


day of the funeral at Washington, a wreath of | 
| tion of the ball; that there were no evidences 


flowers. The English court were directed to 
wear mourning for eight days from the 21st. 
Messages of condolence were sent by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and by Prince Teck 
and his wife. The Ecumenical Methodist 
Council passed resolutions of sympathy. 
people generally, of all classes, and the press 
joined in expressions of regret. 


In Paris the official announcement of the 
President’s death did not reach the United 
States Legation till the middle of the day; 
but all through the morning Mr. Morton had 
been receiving visits of condolence at his 
residence from officers and other people of 
distinction. The second mecting of the Elec- 
trical Congress was adjourned on receiving 
the news, and the foreign commissioners to 
the Congress went ina body to the United 
States Commission to express their sympathy. 
M. Cochery, Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, postponed his ofticial reception. In 
Berlin the flags raised in honor of the mar- 
riage of the Emperor's granddaughter 
with the Crown Prince of Sweden were 
lowered to half-mast. The Emperor di- 
rected that his sincerest sympathy should 
be sent to Mrs. Garfield and the Gov- 
ernment. The King and Queen of Italy 
sent messages of condolence. The Belgian 
and Spanish Courts were directed to wear 
mourning for cight days. There have been 
also messages of condolence from the Govern- 
ment of Holland; from the Parliaments of 
Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, 
and New Zealand; from the Government of 
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Italy on behalf of the King and the people, 


| and from Cardinal Jacobini, the Papal Secre- 


tary of State, on behalf of the Pope; from the 
Swiss Federal Council; from the Municipal 
Council of Dublin; and from various boards of 
trade and private business men. Monday was 
generally kept in Europe as a day of public 
prayer, the services being timed, so far as pos- 
sible, to coincide with the funeral ceremonies 
at Cleveland. The streets of the chief cities 
showed flags at half-mast, and the shutters of 
business houses were partly closed. The bells 
of parish churches were tolled. The Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who earlier in the 
week had, in his official capacity, forwarded a 
message of condolence on behalf of the clergy, 
delivered the address at St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields. In all the royal palaces the blinds 
were drawn. The London Stock Exchange 
was closed three hours earlicr than usual, and 
the American department was closed all day. 


The autopsy performed on Tuesday reveal- 
ed a wholly unexpected and unpredicted course 
for the fatal bullet. Entering the back at the 
right side, it fractured the eleventh rib, passed 
through the spinal column in front of the spinal 
canal, fractured the body of the first lumbar 
vertebra, sending small fragments into the ad- 
jacent soft parts, and then lodged below the 
pancreas, about two and one-half inches to the 
left of the spine and behind the peritoneum, 
where it became completely encysted. The 
wound was of a nature to censure death, and 
had the locality of the ball been known, any 
attempt to extract it would have been futile. 
Hemorrhage from one of the arteries adjoin- 
ing its track, rupturing the peritoneum, was 


| the immediate cause of the President’s death. 


The suppurating channel treated as the track 
of the ball was due to the burrowing of pus. 
The liver and lungs were free from abscesses, 
but marks of severe bronchitis were found in 
the organs of the chest. 

Dr. Boynton, President Garficld’s family 
physician, though not connected with the care 


| of his last illness, is reported to have already 


begun an attack on the treatment of the case, 


perfect accuracy of the report of the autopsy, 


| which he broadly hints was bungled, to say 
| the least. 


Advance shects of a review of the 
case by Dr. Hamilton in the Medical Gazette 
have been published. In the course of this 
résumé Dr. Hamilton says that from the first 
great uncertainty existed in the minds of the 
medical attendants as to the course and situa- 
malarious effects before the removal 
from Washington, but that the change 
vas highly beneficial to the President’s 
spirits and comfort; and that death was ‘ sud- 
den and unexpected, although in no sense un- 
anticipated,” and is fully explained by the 
revelations of the autopsy. As to determining 
the course of the ball by probing, Dr. Ham- 
ilton observes that ‘‘ every anatomist will see 
that it was impossible.” The ‘‘system of anti- 
septic surgery advocated by Mr. Lister” was 
rigorously employed, so far as it was possible. 
Thete was no time ‘‘in which we felt abso- 
lutely certain that what we recognized in the 
fossa as a point of induration was the ball.” 
Dr. Hamilton avoids controversial discussion 
of disputed points in the main, and also says 
nothing in explanation of the confidence he 
at one time expressed of the President’s re- 
covery, which he prophesied from data which 
he then considered it only a temporary neces- 
sity to keep secret. 

Guiteau was informed on Monday that he 
would probably be indicted next week. Dis- 
trict Attorney Corkhill offered to telegraph for 
any counsel the prisoner might desire, and a 
telegram was accordingly sent to Guiteau’s 
brother-in-law, George M. Scoville of Chicago, 


of 


-coupled with the request that Emory Storrs of 


the same city, and a prominent Stalwart orator, 
be also retained. 

The fund for the benefit of Mrs. Garfield 
reached $312,903 86 on Monday. 

President Arthur, who took the oath of office 
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before Judge Brady of the New York Supreme 
Court last Tuesday, renewed the pledge in a 
more formal manner on Thursday in the Vice- 
President’s room in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, the oath being administered by Chief Jus- 
tice Waite. There were present ex-President 
Grant, and Senator Jones of Nevada, who ac- 
companied the President to the Capitol, ex- 
President Hayes, the Cabinet, Senators Sher- 
man, Dawes, Hale, Anthony, several Repre- 
sentatives, Speaker Sharpe of the New York 
Assembly, ex-District Attorney George Bliss, 
and a few others. The President, after taking 
the oath, proceeded to read a brief inaugural. 
In this he announced that it would be his 
‘‘earnest endeavor to profit and see that the 
nation shall profit” by the late President's 
example and experience, and observed that 
‘*no adequate occasion is apparent for an un- 
usual session of Congress,” and that ‘‘the 
Constitution defines the functions and pow- 
ers of the Executive as clearly as_ those 
of either of the other two departments 
of the Government, and he must answer for 
the just exercise of the discretion it permits 
and the performance of the duties it imposes.” 
The reading of the inaugural was followed by 
a Cabinet meeting, all the members of General 
Garfield’s Cabinet having, upon tender of their 
resignations, been requested to retain thcir 
portfolios, ‘‘at least for the present.” On 
Friday the President issued a call for an extra 
session of the Senate forthe 10th proximo. It 
is understood that the Democrats, who have a 
majority in that body owing to the resignation 
of Meum. Conkling and Platt and the death 
of General Burnside, will complete the organi- 
zation before the admission of newly-elected 
members, and that Senator Bayard will be 
made President pro tem, 


The Republican State Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts was held at Worcester on the 2ist 
instant. Congressman Crapo of New Bedford 
presided, and in the course of his address 
advocated a civil service in which ‘‘ contin- 
uance in office should depend upon real mcrit 
and not upon the urgency of Congressmen or. 
politicians.” The present State officers, head 
ed by Governor Long, were renominated 
unanimously. The resolutions adopted call 
for a “metallic” currency, the silver dollar 
being made par with gold, for the ‘‘ exemption 
of the civil service from partisan spoliation,” 
for a free ballot and the rejection of Con- 
gressional candidates elected by fraud, a 
national commission for the revision of 
the tariff, national educational efforts 
‘‘in States where illiteracy is most prev 
alent,” a law defining a good method of de 
termining the result of Presidential elections, 
a ‘‘ wise and stable” Indian policy (the late 
Administration’s plan of giving the Indians 
land m severalty being expressly approved), 
and the suppression of polygamy. ‘The civil- 
service plank was the most elaborate of the 
platform and sets forth the convention’s notion 
of the reform needed with great explicitness 
and some eloquence. 


The Wisconsin Republicans met in Milwau- 
kee on Wednesday of last week and nominated 
General J. N. Rusk for Governor, 8. 8. Fifield 
for Lieutenant-Governor, J. Timme for Secre- 
tary of State, and E. C. McLedridge for Treas- 
urer. The platform denounces polygamy and 
further subsidies to railroads (though it admits 
that ‘‘corporations must be encouraged”), and 
calls for Congressional legislation relative to 
the counting of the electoral vote and to the 
question of Presidential disability. 


The Republicans of the First Assembly dis- 
trict of Oneida county, N. Y., met on the 
22d instant to elect delegates to the coming 
State convention, but failed to organize aftcr 
much fruitless effort to do so. Consequently 
two conventions, Stalwart and Half-Breed, 
were held in the same room, the former select- 
ing a delegation headed by Roscoe Conkling, 
and the latter one led by Samuel 8. Lowery. 
Mr. Conkling will thus appear at the conven- 
tion as a claimant of a contested seat. 


There is a doubt as to when the term of Sur 
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rogate Calvin of this county expires, and 
Judge Westbrook on Friday issued an order 
calling upon the Secretary of State to include 
in thelist of offices to be filled next November 
that of Surrogate of this county, a petitioning 
complainant maintaining that Judge Calvin 
was elected simply for the unexpired term of 
his predecessor. In ‘‘ municipal” circles the 
subject is an important one. 


The annual meeting of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation in Albany September 20th was unevent- 
ful, owing to the death of President Garfield, 
on account of which the proceedings for the 
day were dispensed with as far as possible, 
and all reports and papers submitted in silence, 
and printed in the minutes. The treasurer re- 
ported that the receipts for the year were 
$5,882 27, disbursements $1,527 07, balance on 
hand $4,355 20. After the re-election of the 
old officers the association adjourned until 
next September. 

Esposito, the alleged Sicilian bandit, was 
sent to Italy on Wednesday, much to the sur- 
prise of his counsel, who had contemplated an 
appeal to the Secretary of State, and who 
characterized the procedure as a ‘‘spiriting 
away ” of his client. No further action in the 
case, however, is threatened. 


Mr. Peyton Wise, who is a brother of 
Congressman elect Wise of Virginia, and 
United States District Attorney L. L. Lewis, 
who is a brother of the Readjuster candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor, met on the field of 
honor at Warrenton, last week, without fatal 
results. The quarrel concerned their brothers, 
but efforts at reconciliation met with no suc- 
cess. Both men fired simultaneously at the 
word, but whereas Lewis fired straight at 
Wise and, being unacquainted with the wea- 
pon, made a clean miss, Wise fired in the air. 


The Georgia Senate passed last week by a 
large majority a bill appropriating $2,000 to 
the University of Georgia as the complement 
of an amount that will ensure free tuition at 
that institution. 


Riotous proceedings consequent upon a rail- 
road strike in Savannah, Ga., called out a pro- 
clamation from the Governor on the 22d -in- 
stant. 


Mr. If. J. Kimball, the Director-General of 
the Atlanta Cotton Exposition, makes the 
statement that the buildings will undoubtedly 
be ready for the opening on October 5th, the 
main building being four times Mr, Atkinson’s 
original plan, and others proportionately large, 
and that exhibits have commenced arriving 
already. The expected daily attendance is 
15,000, and 20,000 can be cared for if neces- 
sary. 

A despatch from Camp Thomas, Arizona, 
dated the 21st instant, says that Sanchez, the 
leader of the hostile Indians and the head of 
the hostile chiefs, including the brother of 
Medicine Man, has ‘surrendered uncondition- 
ally, with all his braves, and asks only to be 
represented by counsel before the military 
commission. 

Another train robbery took place in the 
southwest on the 22d instant, Arkansas being 
the scene of the crime this time, three young 
men, ‘‘mere boys,” as they are described, being 
the perpetrators, and their booty amounting to 
something over $30,000. The railroad com- 
pany (the [ron Mountain and Southern) offered 
at once a reward of $5,000 for the arrest of the 
robbers, and the Governor of the State adds 
$500 for each conviction. : 

The prosecution in the notorious Malley- 
Cramer case, at New Haven, closed its testi- 
mony on the 20th instant, and the defence be- 
gan to offer their evidence. On Thursday the 
perjury case against Blanche Douglass was 
postponed till October. On Friday another 
attempt was made to prove an alibi for the ac- 
cused. None of the evidence introduced dur- 
ing the week has been particularly important. 

Swarthmore College, near Philadelphia, one 
of the few Quaker institutions for the higher 
education, was destroyed by fire on Sunday 
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night. It will be rebuilt, and meantime in- 
struction will be resumed in temporary quarters 
in the neighborhood. The loss in libraries, 
general and private, is heavy, but probably 
not irreparable. The total destruction is esti- 
mated at $400,000. 

The weather east of the Mississippi has con- 
tinued very hot during the week, and two tor- 
nadoes of special violence have been reported. 
At Quincy, Illinois, on Saturday, a terrific 
thunderstorm unroofed houses, blew down 
spires and trees, and cut off telegraphic com- 
munication, with some loss of life. Elmira, 
N. Y., Sunday afternoon, suffered a similar 
experience, with the added discomfort of a 
flood. This storm is said to have been pre- 
ceded by an earthquake. 

The Michigan relief fund reached nearly 
$75,000 on Saturday. 

King Kalakaua, of the Hawaiian Islands, 
who has been travelling in Europe for some 
time past, arrived in this city last week, and, 
upon being interviewed, mentioned that he 
had declined all demonstrations of welcome 
out of respect to the memory of President 
Gartield. As to Hawaiian affairs, he had little 
to say, except that to asmall extent the result of 
his trip would be to induce emigration to the 
Islands. The countries, however, whose peo- 
ple he found most satisfactory, considered as 
possible emigrants, could ill spare any of their 
inhabitants, His Majesty observed. There is 
room, he says, for from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 
more inhabitants in his kingdom tban there 
are at present. 

A whaling vessel brought tidings on Monday 
to San Francisco of the revenue cutter Coriin, 
which had landed on Herald Island and explored 
it, and subsequently on the adjacent Wrangell 
Land, of which it ‘‘ formally took possession in 
the name of the United States.” Exploration 
was attempted here too, but the despatch does 
not indicate how thoroughiy, or whether any- 
thing definite was learned as to the extent and 
insular or continental nature of this little- 
known region. It was found to be ‘desolate 
and sterile beyond description,” with no trace 
of human habitation. At neither landing was 
there any evidence of a previous visit from the 
missing steamer Jeannelie. 

The Earl of Airlie, who arrived in this coun- 
try a few weeks ago, dicd in Colorado on Sun- 
day, very suddenly. Henry F. Vail, President 
of the National Bank of Commerce of this city, 
died on Thursday; he began his business ca- 
reer with Fish, Grinnell & Co. William O. 
Bartlett, a well-known lawyer and journalist, 
died at his country residence at Yaphank, N, 
Y., on Friday. 

FOREIGN. 


Twenty-eight thousand troops are said to 
have been despatched to Tunis from Toulon on 
Sunday. An engagement, described as ‘*im- 
portant,” is reported to have taken place near 
Susa on Saturday, but no losses are given. 
Louis Blane and his friends are to issue a mani- 
festo urging the convocation of the Chambers 
tolook into the Tunis affair. The Bey, it is 
said, persists in refusing his consent to the 
French occupation of the city, but agrees to 
their maintenance of a fortress in the near 
neighborhood. 

It is now announced, or rather rumored, 
from Cairo that the recent Egyptian disturb- 
ances were ‘‘ but a prelude to much graver 
events.” The power of Araby Bey over his 
followers is said to be absolute; and it is even 
hinted that ‘‘the Khedive himself was at the 
bottom of the whole affair.” Elections for an 
assembly of ‘* notables ” are to be held soon. 

A very large reception was given Mr. Parnell 
on Sunday by the different branches of the 
Land League in Dublin. Mr. Parnell confined 
his speech almost entirely to the advocacy of 
home rule. A small riot occurred in Tober- 
curry, upon the release of Mr. Sheridan, on the 
22d inst. 

The Methodist Ecumenical Council closed 
in London September 20th, with the adoption 
of an address to all Methodists, read by Bishop 
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Peck of Syracuse, N. Y., and signed by a 
representative of every Wesleyan body. The 
address recommends the views approved at 
the various sittings, calls for hearty co-opera 
tion in Christian work according to the trad 
tions of Methodism, and declares that there 
should be a general call for a great spiritual 
awakening. The next meeting of the Council 
will be held in this country six years hence 

A Conference of Freethinkers opened in 
London on Sunday, Mr. Bradlaugh presiding 

At the International Literary Congress, now 
holding its sessions in Vienna, resolutions in 
favor of Anglo-American and American-Ger 
man copyright were passed on Thursday. 

The third Congress of Americanists, a 
ciety of savants and antiquarians interested in 
gathering information relating to America be 
fore the discovery of Columbus, was opened 
in Madrid on Sunday by King Alfonso. 

The newly-elected Spanish Cortes met at 
Madrid on the 20th instant. The royal speech 
called attention to the need of a liberal inter 
pretation of the Constitution in favor of liberty 
and 
universities. The financial plans include the 
conversion of redeemable Treasury debts, and 
a petition to Parliament for special authoriza- 


so 


} tion to make a general settlement of the debt 


with state bondholders as soon as partial con 


version and the general budget prove that 
Spain can resume full payment without 
new taxation. Negotiations for treaties of 
commerce, it is hoped, will be promptly 
concluded with Colombia, Venezuela, and 
other Spanish Republics, and also with 
France and England. The colonial rela 


tions are alluded to as follpws: ‘* The con 
stitution has been promulgated and the pre 
vious censorship of the press abolished. In 
Cuba and Porto Rico the sons of those pro 
vinees enjoy already, as citizens of the Span 
ish nation, the same rights as their brethren in 
the Peninsula.” The prosperity of the Philip 
pine Islands since the abolition of the stat 
tobacco monopoly was hopefully mentioned 
The speech produced a favorable impression, 
and was followed by a rise in funds, 

The Cuban Treasury has just reported that 
the expenditures for the fiscal year 1879-1880 
amounted to $51,046,130, aud the receipts to 
but $31,003,077, 

The pre je ctof est iblishing a Papal Nunciate 
at Berlin is reported to have been abandoned, 
owing to the objections of the Evangelical 
Church to being put in a position of implied 
inferiority. 

A despatch from Fort Amiel, dated the 
26th, says that the Transvaal Volksraad has 
rejected the convention with England, as it 
was expected to do, but that nevertheless the 
decision causes excitement 

The Amir and Ayub Khan have at last come 
to blows again; and on the 22d, after the 
fighting had lasted from seven in the morning 


e 


till noon, the regulation desertion took place— 
this time of two Herati regiments fe the Amir 
—and Ayub Khan fled the field in the diree- 
tionof Herat. The Amir has occupied Kan- 
dahar, and is reported to be planning a speedy 
advance on the capital of his rival. The bat- 
tle cost but few lives on either side. 
Intelligence from Lima ve’a Panama, bearing 
date of the 17th inst., is to the effect that no 
substantial progress has been made towards 
peace between Chili and Peru, though the 
former had expressed great anxiety to termi 
nate the contest as quickly as possible. Peru, 
however, refuses to cede any territory, which, 
of course, blocks negotiations, The centre of 
the difficulty is the lack of authority which 
the provisional President of the conquered 
country, Garcia Calderon, labors under, and 
owing to which the Chilians feel that any 
treaty with his Government would be a mere- 
ly temporary measure. The Calderon Gov- 
ernment, it is now said, ‘‘ could not maintain 
itself an hour after the withdrawal of the 
| Chilian army,” and the Montaneros are re- 
| ported to be increasing all over the country, 
TvEspay, September 27, 1881, 








WHAT PRESIDENT GARFIELD WOULD 
HAVE DONE 


ARTHUR said in his address on 
of office: All the 


my lamented predecessor which 


PRI 


iking the 


<IDENT 
oath noble as 
pirations of 


found expression in his life, the measures de 


vised and suggested during his brief adminis 
and enforce econo 


tration to correct abuses 


my, to advance prosperity and promote the 


general welfare, to ensure’ domestic security 
and maintain friendly and honorable rela 
tions with the nations of the earth, will 
be garnered in the hearts of the people; 


and it will be my earnest endeavor to profit, 
und to see that the nation shall profit, by his 
example and experience.” 

This shows that whether President Arthur 
has or has not clearly in his mind an ideal 
of what his have tried 
to accomplish had he lived, he is fully con 
scious that the people have, and that he will 
best to popu 
lar approval by endeavoring to discover and 


predecessor would 


commend his administration 


carry it out. It may seem at first sight as if 
this popular notion of President Garfield’s pro- 
mise was largely one of those visions of what 
might have been which sorrow loves to conjure 
up, and that his administration had really 
been short and full of trouble 
leave his successor the materials for anything 
which can fairly be called a policy. It would 
certainly be difficult, even for the most com- 
manding genius, to furnish in six months, half 
of which was spent on a sick bed, anything 
in the nature of an administrative model, and 
that General Garfield did this his warmest ad 
It must, moreover, be 


too 100 to 


mirers will not pretend. 
confessed that a very large part of the time 
during which he was in perfect working con- 
dition was lost to the country by the unfor- 
tunate belief which seems to have taken hold of 
him almost as soon as he was nominated, that 
he was not strong enough to offer any deter- 
mined resistance to the spoils system, and that 
instead of attacking it, it was necessary to the 
success Of his administration to treat with it, 
and even use it, to secure support and assuage 
discontent. And one of the worst features of 
the spoils system is the amount of time it takes 
from our public men, in order to accomplish 
results so paltry and insignificant that there 
is no American who must not blush, on see- 
ing them, to think that they should ever 
have for one moment occupied a statesman’s 
attention. It took from General Garfield only 
too much of the three months during which he 
was able to bring all his powers to the service 
of the state. It is difficult to recall this with- 
out a touch of bitterness in one’s regret, when 
one remembers that probably since the young- 
er Adams no man has taken the Presidency 
with so good an equipment for its duties in 
the of acquisition, and 
experience of public life. In fact the time he 
spent over the distribution of patronage may 
fairly be set down as pure waste. But he was, 
nevertheless, able to give the world an idea of 
during his brief 


shape cultivation, 


his aspirations and aims, 
period of health, by enlarging the area of 
practical reform in applying and supporting 
its application to the Treasury Department 
and the Post-Office, and by actually keeping 
ithe New York Custom-House out of polities 
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lin iry contest of the factions 


The 


funding operations, too, were carried out suc- 


Willie th p! 


over the State Convention was pending. 


cessfully almost immediately after he came 
and the on the Star Route 
abuses of the Post-Oftice Of 
course, the Treasury and Post-Oflfice Depart- 


into oflice, attack 


was begun. 
ments respectively are entitled to a large share 
of the credit of these things; but neither could 
have done the work without the instigation 
and support of a President who saw the value 
of it, and could have done it himself if neces- 
sary. 

The true place after all, however, for those 
to go who wish to know what President Gar- 
field’s aims and aspirations were, and who 
seck to carry them out now that he is gone, 
is his speeches, and the legislation which he 
initiated or supported, while still a member of 
the House. It is here that his real views on 
great questions of public policy are to be 
It was these which made his fame, 
the country when he 
Presidency that if 


found. 
which satisfied 
was nominated for the 
elected no great public interest would suffer 
in his hands. It is here, for example, that 
ve must look for what he would have done 
in the matter of civil-service reform if he 


and 


had not been overpowered during the can- 
vass and after his inauguration by what seem- 
ed to him overwhelming practical considera- 
tions, such as the need of some sort of reconci- 
liation and harmony between the leaders of the 
party which elected him, and the impossibili- 
ty of bringing this reconciliation and harmony 
about except in the traditional way of ‘‘recog- 
nition ” in the distribution of patronage. This 
was, in our view, we need hardly say, a de- 
plorable mistake; that it was in his view a de- 
plorable necessity there would be no difficulty 
in proving out of his speeches and writings. 
But that he too would have pronounced it 
i mistake and have made haste to rectify 
it, had he lived, we have no doubt. For 
had he recovered from his wound, he would 
have gone back to work literally disenthralled. 
Ife would have found himself so strong in po- 
pular affection, so completely delivered by po- 
pular sympathy from all bonds imposed by the 
envy or malice of enemies, so sure of his posi- 
tion, so confident that the best construction 
would be put on all his acts and all his omis- 
sions, that he would have felt perfectly free 
to follow wherever the reflection and expe- 
rience life led him. He would, in 
other words, have found himself his own 
best counsellor, and there is no difficulty in 
ascertaining what the suggestions of his own 
mind would have been. They are set forth 
in the practical beginning of reform actually 
made, and in black and white in a hundred 
speeches and reports on all the momentous 
questions which have come up, successfully 


of his 





or unsuccessfully, for solution, since he en- | 


tered Congress in 1863. 
cloudy about his writing or speaking. In 
fact it is generally clearer than astute politi- 
cians would consider prudent, often perhaps 
clearer than General Garfield himself, struggling 
jn the troubled waters of practical politics, 
found convenient. But it none the less contains 
a body of doctrine of which, taken for all in all, 
any American may be proud—such doctrine 


There was nothing | 


as perhaps no other man among us who for so — 
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long a period successfully retained his place 
in public life, could show. It is made up 
of conciliation and consideration towards the 
South, of perfect honesty and respect for 
the recorded experience of the human race 
iu the management of the finances, of the 
removal of the civil service from the control 
und interference of members of Congyess, of 
the substitution of tariff revision by experts 
for tariff tinkering, of the hearty recognition 
of knowledge and training as one of the most 
valuable of the national forces, and of the re- 
pudiation of rancor as a legitimate political 
influence. 

If President Arthur, therefore, wishes to 
carry out either what a mourning people now 
vaguely think President Garfield would have 
accomplished, or what his recorded utterances 
justify us in believing that he would have ac 
complished, he will not confine himself to 
imitating what his predecessor actually did 
during the confusion of the first months of a 
Presidential term. The country will not be 
content with that, because it has made for itself 
out of the materials furnished by the whole of 
bis career a better and more illustrious Garfield 
than the one who passed so much of his brief 
official life in an attempt to satisfy a faction 
in his own party. It sees now clearly enough 
that he was really a statesman, and that in 
trying to be a politician he mistook his rdle 
and wasted his powers. Moreover, nothing 
is more certain than that the bulk of the 
American people prefer statesmen to poli- 
ticians, and would invariably give them the 
highest places if they could, and are delighted 
beyond measure when they find that, even by 
accident, they have raised one to power. 
That, considering the real admiration of the 
popular mind for first-rate political ability, 
statesmen so seldom get the first places, is one 
of the most striking illustrations which the 
history of free institutions has yet furnished 
of the difficulty of making political machinery 
produce the result aimed at. It is a difficulty, 
too, on which, much as it has been discussed, 
little light has yet been thrown. Our nominat- 
ing machinery is still apparently in a condition 
analogous to that of firearms in the early 
days of gunpowder. A force of prodigious 
energy has been introduced into the field of 
politics, but the art of shooting straight and 
far with it has still to be acquired. 

‘‘CONFIDENCE AND SUPPORT.” 
THERE are certain demonstrations of the 
popular mind which repeat themselves with 
the greatest regularity at the incoming of 
every new administration, and indeed at the 
assumption of every great public trust by an 
American citizen. Whatever may have been 
said or thought of a man during a campaign 
or previous to his appointment to high office, 
no sooner is he invested with power and re- 
sponsibility than the popular fancy endows 
him with all sorts of superior qualities, lofti- 
ness of character, profoundness of judgment, 
energy of will, etc.; and, as at the beginning 
of the war every little skirmish was called 
an important battle, and every movement 
of a brigade up a hill and down again 
deep strategy, so the first acts of a new 
man in power are almost always attributed to 
far-reaching schemes of government, and 
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looked up to with a peculiar kind of awe. At 
least so it appears in the newspapers and in 
the resolutions of public meetings; and from 
all sides the new man in power receives assu- 
rances of ‘‘confidence and support.” This 
is a charming way the American people have 
of reconciling themselves to the inevitable. 
When they find it impossible to avert it they 
try to admire it and to dress it up with all sorts 
of fanciful excellences. In this good-natured 
spirit they have managed to get pleasantly 
over many a transition which otherwise would 
have caused them much trouble and anxiety. 
These offers of ‘‘ confidence and 
port” are entirely sincere when they are 
made; but the man who receives them, 
as President Arthur does at this moment, 
will, if he is wise, look to the history of 
his for information to 
what they really mean. No new President 
ever entered upon his office without being 
greeted with the very same words of cheer, 


sup- 


predecessors as 


and these words cannot be assumed to have 
now a meaning different from that which they 
have had so many times before. Even the party 
in opposition has usually indulged in them 
as freely as the party in power; but it never 
hesitated immediately afterward to avail itself 
of every mistake made by the new President 
for its own advantage. And the promise of 
‘‘contidence and support” by party friends never 
prevented the breaking out of more or less 
spirited criticism on their part whenever their 
wishes, hopes, and expectations began to be 
disappointed. In most cases such disappoint- 
ments came shortly after the accession of a 
new President, as in fact they were bound to 
come, for the simple reason that the wishes, 
hopes, and expectations of different members 
or wings of the party in power were different 
and ran counter to one another. Then the 
admiration of the inevitable was at an end. 
The promise of ‘‘confidence and support ” 
at the beginning of a new administration, 
therefore, has never meant and cannot mean 
that those in power will be regarded as supe- 
rior beings forever, and will be sustained in 


whatever they may do, but it means simply | 


that they shall be credited with good inten- 
tions until they forfeit that trust; that there 
shall be no fault-finding merely for the sake of 
fault-finding, and no opposition merely for 
the purpose of embarrassing them; in one 
word, that they shall have ‘‘a fair chance.” 
This is what the promise has always meant; 
this is what it means now, and in the nature 
of things it cannot mean anything else. Pre- 
sidents who permit themselves to be carried 
away by the fair sound of popular acclama- 
tion, and count upon more than that, expose 
themselves to serious disenchantments. 
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when the course of accidental Presidents 


causes disappointment or provokes strong op- 


position. That it is not always just need 
scarcely be said, but it is an unquestion- 
able fact that the promised contidence and 
support are more easily lost because of it. 
And here again President Arthur is laboring 
under some peculiar disadvantages. When a 
public man reaches the *Presidency after a 
long career, in the course of which he bas suc- 


| ceeded in making upon the popular mind a 





President Arthur is in this respect not more | 


favorably situated than were his predecessors; 
on the contrary, his situation is in some re- 
spects more delicate. Vice-Presidents who 
succeeded to the Presidential! office, although 
their constitutional title was unquestioned, 
have in point of popular feeling always 
been regarded as Presidents of a somewhat 
lower degree than those originally elected 
for the first place. 
never been quite on the same level with 
“His Excellency.” This feeling is some- 
times apt to crop out in an offensive form 


strong impression of his character, knowledge, 
and statesmanlike qualities, his drafts on pub- 
lic confidence will be considered much longer 
entitled to payment than when such has not 
the The people hesitate to let 
the draft go to protest when the credit of the 
man who made it has been of long standing 
President Arthur’s 
capital as a statesman so far consists en- 


been case, 


and general recognition. 


tirely of credit advanced to him on_ his 
accession to power. There have been some 
items against him which in consideration 


of his delicate and proper attitude during 
President Gartield’s illness were good-natured- 
ly crossed out in the books. But he has no 
positive assets to draw against. Any serious 
mistakes on his part will not be regarded as 
mere unfortunate accidents, but as relapses. 
It is, therefore, especially important in his 
case that he should be very careful not to be 
misled by the sycophants who will crowd 
around him, as they have crowded around 
every one of his predecessors, to tell him that, 
if he only satisfies them, everything else will 
take care of itself. His most honest friends 
will impress upon him that he will have to 
act with far more than ordinary circumspec- 
tion to save that ‘‘confidence and support” 
which are now so generally offered to bim. 


REVENUE 
DUTIES. 


Mr. Waarron Barker, of Philadelphia, has 
addressed an open letter to Senator Morrill, of 
Vermont, arguing that the time has now come 
forrepealing allinternal-revenue taxes. Mr. Bar- 
ker thinks that we are paying off the national 
debt too rapidly, and that the public revenue 
ought to be curtailed, but only in so far as it is 
derived from distilled spirits, tobacco, bank 
checks, proprietary medicines, and other 
stamp and duties. The tariff, 
argues, ought not to be disturbed, because 
that would be repealing the taxes which we 
levy upon foreigners. ‘‘ Very naturally,” he 
says, ‘“‘our foreign competitors in industry, 
anxious to pour their productions into our 
markets, are prompt in suggesting that in- 
stead of lightening the burden of our own 
taxation we should diminish (theirs by re- 
moving the duties now placed upon their 
goods.” This means that when an Ameri- 
can buys steel rails from an Englishman at 
$28 per ton and is compelled to pay $28 
per ton in addition to get them through 


INTERNAL OR CUSTOMS 


excise he 


| our Custom-House, it is the Englishman who 
| pays the duty, and that he must never be al 


lowed to escape. 
“‘His Accidency” has | 


By repealing all internal- 
revenue taxes we should, of course, throw the 


| whole burden of supporting our Government 
| and paying the interest of our public debt upon 
foreigners. By parity of reasoning, if they 





QA 


should become like-minded and repeal their 
internal taxes, and clap heavy duties on im 
ported goods, they would likewise throw their 
public burdens upon outsiders, and eventually 
all governments would be supported by taxes 
collected from foreigners—which would be a 
most convenient arrangement all around. If 
this is Mr. 
been unfortunate in the choice of language in 
which to clothe his ideas. 

If the present rate of taxation is kept up, 
Mr. Barker apprehends that the whok 
tional debt will be paid off in ten years 


not what Barker means, he has 


ha 
This 
is, in his view, a dismal prospect, because in 
the first place when the bonds are all called 
in there will be no basis left for the national 
bank circulation to rest upon, and because the 
finances of the Southern States are very much 
disordered, and it would tend to put them to 
rights if the general Government should release 
to them the subjects of taxation upon which 
it now in part relies, viz., whiskey, tobacco 
patent medicines, bank deposits, ete. There 
would be, he says, some practical difficulties 
in the way, but they might be 
North Carolina, for instance, might 


overcome 
devin 
some way to collect an excise on liquor so 
the 
produced and consumed in that State, 


not be paid on any produced in Kentucky o1 


that it should be paid only on amount 


and 
Illinois; and in the same way as to cigar 
lucifer matches, patent hair-restorers, ete 
ete. 

After giving due consideration to Mr. Bar 
ker’s arguments, we do not share his appre 
hensions regarding the perils of an early ex 
tinction of the public debt. He 
one important fact, viz., that if the public 
debt is paid off in ten years the taxpayers will 
hundred million dollars as 
against the plan of protracting it for twenty 
years. The debt is now about $1,500,000,000, 
and the annual interest (say 4 per cent. aver 
age) $60,000,000. At the end of ten years, if 
the principal is not disturbed meanwhile, th 
taxpayers will have contributed $600,000, 000, 
and at the end of twenty years $1,200,000,000, 
and the original sum of $1,500,000,000 will 
still be due. 
is a very fair offset to the inconvenience the 
national banks may suffer in finding a new 
As 


debt, or 


overlooks 


save about six 


Now, a saving of $600,000,000 


method to secure their circulating notes 
against a plan for continuing the 
some portion of it, permanently, which would 
seem to be the idea in Mr. Barker's head, it 
would be strictly within the bounds of ac 
curacy to say that the plan of paying off the 
debt speedily is infinitely preferable to the 
plan of maintaining it forever, for in the one 
a definite and in the other an endless 
To the superticial mind 


case 
sum has to be paid. 
it may not be immediately apparent that 
the country saves the whole amount of the 
interest in perpetuity on a bond once re 
deemed and cancelled. Since railroad com 
panies and municipal corporations find it to 
their advantage to borrow money and pay in- 
terest for long periods of time, why may not 
the Government (which is only a fiscal agency 
of the whole people) find the same advantage’ 
The difference is that the Government has no 
means of investing money so as to yield a 
return out of which interest can be paid. 
The payment of its own debts is the only 
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The debt 
‘nuts property lost and destroyed, and 


form of investment open to it. 


repr 
the interest on it is, 


strictly speaking, a di 


version of the products of industry by the | 


taxing power from one class of citizens to 


another—a process which is for the time being 
necessary, but which ought not to be protract 
ed longer than is actually needful. 

We leave to others the 
Mr. Barker’s favor of 
whiskey.” We are of the opinion that the tax on 
distilled spirits, asa tax on a luxury, should be 


argument in ‘* free 


about the last thing repealed in the whole list 
internal excises. The pro- 
to get the public 


of tariff duties or 
tectionists of course desire 
revenues to as low a point as possible in order 
to furnish 
imports; but if they run counter to the popular 


a justification for high duties on 


desire for an early payment of the national 
debt and excite the opposition of the teetotal- 
lers at the same time, they will have trouble 


at an early day. 


THE POPE AND THE ITALIANS. 
Tue Italian Radicals are causing the Govern- 
ment a good deal of anxiety by their agitation 
on a matter towards which they know well 
the- position of the Ministry is one of great 
delicacy, viz., the Papal Guaranties. These 
Guaranties are contained in an act passed in 
1871, immediately after the transfer of the 
capital to when the Italian 
were still far from sure of their position, and 


tome, 


overflowing with good nature even towards 
the Pope. They took Rome and the temporal 
power from him, but they were determined to 
show Catholic Europe that they were not 
the sacrilegious incendiaries they had been 
described to be, so that they 
to make him compensation, and they made 
it on a very handsome scale. In the first 
place they settled an annuity of $645,000 on 
him. They next made his person as sacred 
and inviolable as that of the King, and al- 
lowed him to maintain a military guard, sub- 
ject to his order exclusively, and to retain 
the Vatican, the Lateran Palace, and the 
villa of Castel-Gondolfo and the libraries and 
museums thereto appertaining. The Govern- 
ment bound itself, too, to protect the sittings 
of the Conclave during the papal election, and 
toallow the Pope to receive ambassadors from 


went to work 


foreign states on precisely the same footing as 


those who are accredited to the King. To | 


crown all, the act gave him a private postal 
and telegraphic which him 
nothing, and which he uses for his foreign and 


service, costs 
domestic correspondence. 

The Pope’s position when he was a tempo- 
rel sovereign, and enforcing the obedience of 
his subjects with his own hired troops, was a 


very peculiar one. 


maintain his temporal power himself, he called 


in the assistance of- the French. It is now, 


however, more peculiar than ever. He refuses | 


annuity, and has never drawn 
one cent of it. He retains the Vatican, the 
Lateran Palace, and the Villa 
Gondolfo, and maintains the guard and en- 
joys his personal immunities, but issues cir- 


to accept the 


culars about twice a year, in which he says he 


has been despoiled of his property, is re- 
strained of his liberty, is subjected to the most 


, 


task of combating | 





Liberals | 





It became still more pecu- | 
liar when, after discovering his inability to | 


of Castel- | 
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crucl insults and humiliations every day, and 
cannot adequately perform his spiritual func- 
tions, and always speaks of the King in his 
ponderous medieval Latin as a sub-Alpine 
usurper. He has been going on in this way 
now for ten the Italian Radi- 
cals, who always opposed the Guaranties, 


years, and 
are beginning to ask more strenuously than 
long this 
tion is to be kept up ; how long the Govern- 


ever how burlesque of concilia- 
ment is going to subject itself and the nation 
to the humiliation of trying to placate an 
old priest who repays their politeness with 
maledictions and false accusations. There is 
a law of the kingdom which provides that all 
money due to the state shall, if not claimed 
by the creditors or beneficiaries within five 
years, revert to the Treasury. Under this, they 


maintain, five years of the Pope’s allowance is | 
already forfeited, and they call on the Minis- | 
try to use the money in public charity or | 
education instead of letting it lie idle to the | 


credit of a man who says its touch would 
contaminate him. 
what they call ‘‘ meetings,” 


siastic ones, too, in support of their conten- | 
| subject; that in the nondescript attitude they 


tion. They have pushed matters so far that 
they have forced the Ministry to probibit the 


meetings and promulgate an opinion in the | 


Official Gazette, in which they announce that 
they intend to respect and maintain 
Guaranties, which ‘‘have been embodied in 
Italian jurisprudence through 


law.” But, as one Italian writer exclaims, 


‘this is the Ministry which at least once a | 


year, from 1871 to 1876, thundered against 


these very Guaranties.” It is true that the 


leading members of the Ministry were dur- | 


ing the period in question violent oppo- 
nents of the Guaranties, and this no doubt 
gives their opponents a useful weapon 
against them. But it shows, on the other 
hand, what few people out of Italy . be- 
lieved before 1859, that power and responsi- 
bility have just as sobering an effect on the 
Italian politicians as on those of the United 
States or of England. There was a similar 
agitation against the Guaranties when the 
Conclave which elected the present Pope was 
sitting, and M. Crispi, who was then in power, 
met it by a decision of the Council of State— 
an institution which the Italians have bor- 
rowed from the French—that the Law of 
Guaranties was part of the Constitution. By 
this decision the present Ministry now profess 
to be governed, whatever their views out of 
office may have been. During the excitement 
the rumor got abroad that the Pope was going 
to run away, which greatly agitated the minds 
of the faithful, as it followed close on the dis- 
turbances over the removal of Pio Nono’s 
body ; but it was promptly met by a semi- 
official denial from one of the Cardinals, with 
the addition that the Pope might become a 
martyr, but that he would never become an 
émigré. 

He has, in fact, strong political reasons for 
staying, even if he knew of any place to go to 


half as good as Rome. The Italian Moderates 


-are, he knows, anxious to come to terms with 


him, for it is quite certain that, now that the 
independence of the kingdom is assured, the 
Republicans are making headway. The mon- 
archy cannot afford to rest any longer on the 


They have been holding | 
and very enthu- 


the 


the organic | 
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laurels of either 1859 or 187i. It has not 
as yet satisfied the popular aspirations, and 
at present it is doing nothing to satisfy 
them. It is sitting down calmly under what 
the Italian Democrats, rightly or wrongly, 
consider a snub or a series of snubs from 
France in the Tunisian question, and there 1s 
much reason for fearing that, in the great 
changes which are clearly impending all along 
the Mediterranean, Italy will secure no share 
of the spoil at all adequate to her pretensions, 
or, in the opinion of the Italianissimi, worthy 
of her traditions. Then it must be admitted 
that whatever may be said for the relations of 
the Government towards the Pope on the score 
of prudence, there is nothing to be said for 
them on the score of dignity. He is neither 
a ward, nor an ally, nor a subject. He is 
simply, the Radicals say, an insolent priest, 
living under the protection of the Italian laws 
and making a practice of insulting the state. 
They muintain, therefore, that if the Govern- 
ment cannot come to terms with him asa great 
spiritual potentate—and the effort to do so 
has now lasted long enough—they should re- 
duce him to his proper condition as an Italian 


now occupy towards him there is neither 
credit nor profit. They are making so much 
capital out of this position, and it is really so 
strong, that the question of the Guaranties is 
rapidly becoming the burning question of the 
day. 

The Moderates know very well how much 
explosive material there is init. They know 
that no Government can long with impunity 
allow itself to be flouted by a protégé living 
on its own soil, and that the present situation 
is highly injurious to the monarchy aud highly 
favorable to republican propagandism. They 
would, therefore, as the best course open to 
them, fain come to terms with the Pope, and 
thus, even if his spiritual countenance did 
them no good, have the credit of settling with 
him as a troublesome person. But he is appa- 
rently well aware of this anxiety on their 
part, and means to make the most of it. 
There are many signs now that he is open to 
negotiations, but he means to make the best 
bargain he can, and doubtless counts on the 
fears of the monarchists to bring him some 
day or other ampler concessions than now 
seem likely. 


THE PLOT AGAINST LIEUTENANT 
FLIPPER. 
When Lieutenant Flipper was first arrested on 
a charge of misappropriating military funds. 
and some of the money was reported as having 
»een found upon the person of his servant, and 
the deficit was subsequently made good, we 
pointed out that the public ought to suspend its 
judgment with regard to the transaction until it 
knew the lieutenant’s side of the story; that 
he being a colored officer, the ordinary white 
view of his conduct must not be taken as 
conclusive, but that we should wait until we 
knew what the colored view was. We also 
suggested that if the lieutenant would ex- 
amine the Whittaker case with care he would 
probably come to the conclusion that the 
true theory for a colored officer in his position 
to adopt was not that he must exculpate himself 
from the charge, but that the white officers who 
made it must show that it was not the result of a 
diabolical plot to drive him out of the army, or, 
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in other words, that it was they and not he who 


were on trial. We enquired: 


‘What is Flipper’s side of the story? Is he 
unfamiliar with the Whittaker case ? fate he 
not know that the prejudice in the army against 
colored officers is so intense that there ‘would be 
nothing unnatural in ‘putting up a job’ of this 
kind? Did he never suspec t anything when they 
pretended to like and esteein him very much, 
and eraftily made him commissary, and entrust- 
ed him with funds, well knowing th: it the negro 
race is not accustomed to complicated pecu- 
niary transactions, and can easily be confused 
about them by means of accounts, vouchers, 
and the like? When he was suddenly called 
upon to account, and stated that he had 
mailed his funds, did it never occur to 
him that his servant might have been bribed, and 
checks carefully prepared to look like those 
which have disappeared placed in his hands? 


Then the poor defenceless boy is locked up, pre- 
vented enn communicating with his friends, and 
stories are spread abroad that his ‘most intimate 
associates of late have not been the best.? And 


this, too, at a distant post, surrounded by army 
officers who loathe him, graduates of an institu- 
tion where prejudice against his race is cultivat- 
ed by officers of instruction, and where the mu- 
tilation of negro cadets is regarded as a pleasant 
pastime. It is pretty evident that Flipper has 
not ‘retained counsel.’ ” 

We have received from correspondents several 
letters asking whether these suggestions were 
ironical or serious, and in reply we may say that 
at the time we certainly intended them to be 
purely ironical and jocular. But since making 
them Lieutenant Flipper has retained counsel, 
and has written a letter stating his view of his 
case, which corresponds so closely with our sug- 
gestions that we sball desist frem all attempts 
at irony with regard to it in future. The letter 
appeared in the Globe, the colored organ pub- 
lished in this city, last week, and contains a full 
account of the plot which we merely imagined 
for what it might be worth, but which the lieu- 
tenant lays bare in all its dastardly particulars. 

Colonel William R. Shafter, the commanding 
oflicer of the post, was at the bottom of it. Colonel 
Shafter is evidently inspired by the most devilish 
hatred of the negro race, for he went about his 
work with an ingenuity which is only equalled 
by that of the lieutenant in unravelling it. Art- 
fully beginning with professions of ‘“ great 
friendship,” the colonel made him ‘“‘ believe in its 
sincerity ” by retaining him in the position of 
acting commissary of subsistence, to which office 
he had been previously appointed. He was, how- 
ever, “several times warned against him,” and 
notwithstanding his belief in the sincerity of the 
colonel’s friendship, ‘took every possible pre- 
caution to guard against him.” But he adds 
pathetically that “‘ the blow” came from an 
unexpected quarter. ‘I never expected him,’ 
he says, ‘‘ to endeavor to strike me through my 
servant woman, who has been with me for 
three years, and who is thoroughly trustworthy 
and reliable.” It must be said that in preparing 
to strike him “through his servant woman” 
the colonel began far, far away, andin a man- 
ner not calculated to rouse suspicion. At this 
time, the story bezins, ‘‘there were four camps 
dependent on this post,” and all of them were in 
debt to the Subsistence Department. He “told 
the colonel about this,” and now the latter saw 
his chance. Craftily dissimulating his objeci, 
he called upon the simple-minded lieutenant 
for the funds due, telling him, no doubt 
in an off-hand pleasant way, “if he had 
any money” to “put enough with the other to 
make up the amount required for that month, 
and let him count it and send the papers off,” 
The unfortunate lieutenant, in fact, had some 
money ‘belonging to the last fiscal year,” and 
from this, in obedience to his wickel colonel’s 
suggestion, he took the required amount. The 
next day he was arrested, according to the 
white account, while attempting to escape on 
horseback. The fact was, he says, that he went 


” 
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off for the innocent purpose of seeing a circus in 
the neighboring town of Chihuahua, where he was 
arrested by order of the colonel, who called upon 
him to ‘turn over the commissary ” to Lieuten- 
ant Edmunds. He iminediately said he would 
do The difficulty about ‘ turning 
seems to have been that the part of the money 
which should have been turned over to Licuten- 
ant Edmunds had been already turned over to 
the colonel, who now evidently had the lie 
ant in the toils. He says: ‘“ You will observe 
here a deeply laid plan to’ entrap me, which I 
did not notice at the time, I would have 
declined to turn over a singie thing until I 
had put everything in condition. To go 
back, I had two lots of money. I took 
one and put with the other certain sum. 
I was ordered to turnover. If I had withdrawn 
this certain sum and put it where it belonged, I 
could not have turned over ‘square.’ I left it 
where I put it, knowing that the bills due would 
be paid and I could replace it. I made one hole 
to fill up another. Wherever [had left the 
it would have been discovered, but in either case 
there was no fraud.” 

We now come to the manner in which Colonel] 
Shafter struck the lieutenant ‘‘ through his ser- 
vant woman.” He says that on the morning of 
August 14 his quarters were searched by 
officers, whose names are not given, but who were 
evidently decoys of the colonel’s. They found a 
quantity of checks, letters, and telegrams, and 
for a purpose now only too obvious they went 
away, “leaving everything scattered all over 
the floor.” The faithful servant woman came in 
to “clean up the house,” and naturally enough 
picked the papers up and put them in her dress. 
Of course the colonel now appears on the scene, 
searches the faithful servant, and on finding the 


so. over” 


nit 


suten- 


or 


from 


hole 


two 


papers, with a round oath lets fall, among 
others, the following significant words: * I’ve 


got him where I want him.” 

The lieutenant was now put in the guardhouse, 
where the colonel came to see him, and with 
characteristic hypocrisy and treachery 
very kind and affable, and ofered to do every 
thing in his power for him.” From his previous ex- 
hibitions of malignity it might now be supposed 
that he allowed the lieutenant to languish in the 
jail; but on the contrary this crafty man permit- 
ted the prisoner to see the “ four principa! mer- 
chants ” of the place, and on his assurance that 
the lieutenant wes innocent of any attempt to 
defraud the Government, these merchants col- 
lected and paid in the sum stated to be missing, 
and to this sum the colonel himself contributed 
$100, which, by the way, ‘‘ was contributed to 
conceal his prejudice,” ete. 

What other officers took part in the plot does 
not appear, but probably the first lieutenant 
was in it, for Mr. Flipper says: ‘‘ He hates me, 
and I have caught him at my window twice. He 
has trained his servant to watch me, and he 
watches me and my servant as closely as possi- 
ble.” ‘‘Even the colonel prowls around at night 
and has been seen at my windows.” 

The lieutenant has demanded a court-martial 
to vindicate him, but the Globe, in publishing the 
letter, calls attention to the fact that it is not 
Lieutenant Flipper who is on trial. It says: 


“was 


** Colonel ow may as well understand 
once that the day Lieutenant Flipper is arr: the 
ed before his court-martial he will be arraigned 
before the country, and if Flipper is proved in- 
nocent by his court, he will be adjudged guilty 
of the dastardly crime of attempting to destroy 
the reputation of a brother oflicer to gratify 
personal hate and prejudice. 

‘The American people are weary, very weary, 


| of the antics of these gentlemen in epaulettes, 


who are educated at the country’s expense and 
who, as soon as they are clothed with a little au- 
thority, proceed to set at defiance the will of the | 
— as well as the laws of the land, and who, 

perchance the Government introdtices among 


| 


| 
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them one who is not exactly to their taste, muti 
late him at West Point or prefer charges against 
him in the wilds of Texas, and then place him in 
a felon’s cell without even informing him of the 
nature of the accusation on which he is held.” 
This last statement seems to be a mistake, for 
nant says that he is charged with em 
zzlement. Fut that The 
is, as we thought from the first would 
that itis not Lieutenant 
Flipper who is embezzlement, but 
Colonel Shafter trial for bringing 
charges against Lieutenant Flipper, and West 
Point which is on trial for producing such per- 


the lieut 
be 
main thing 


is a mere detail. 
turn out to be the case, 
on trial for 
who is on 





sons as Colonel Shatter. 


AGITATION, 


LONDON, 


THE FAIR-TRADE 
12. 
important item of political intelli 


the rebuff of Mr. Par- 


Sept. 

THE most 
gence is unquestionably 
nell in Tyrone. fore the 
Irish people at the present time is whether they 
shall accept the Land Act and endeavor to ob 
tain all the good they whether 
they shall continue the a 
companiments of 
with a view of carrying 
fore them by the so-called national party. 
Parnell and his 


The main question be 


can out of it 
gitation, 
violence and 

out the objects put be 
Mr 


it is needless to say, are 


» OF 
with its ac 
intimidation, 


friends, 


in favor of the latter. Accordingly, when a 
vaecaney occurred in Tyrone by the appointment 
of the former member, Mr. Litton, on the Land 
Commission, Mr. Parnell determined to make a 

uid into the Ulster County and prevent the 
Liberal candidate from gaining the seat. His 


the same as those 
Dillon. The latter, 


apprehensions are evidently 


so frankly expressed by Mr. 


in announcing his temporary retirement from 
public life, admitted that the Land Act had 
taken the wind out of the sails of the Land 


foresaw it would be 


the 


League, and said that he 
difficult to carry on the latter 
large concessions made to the tenants by the act. 


in face of 


To prevent this Mr. Parnell, Mr. Healy, Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor, and Mr. Sexton have been vig 
ously stumping County Tyrone, and indulging 


in unmeasured denunciations of the Government, 
The Ulster County, one of the most populous of 
Irish constituencies, has about 8,500 electors, of 
whom between 1,70) and 1,800 are Roman Catho- 
It 
hold, re 
almost unchallenged, 
1832 down to 1550. 


a Conservative strong- 
Conservative 
from the Reform Bill in 
At the election last year a 
Conservative headed the poll with 3,808 votes, 
by a Liberal with 5,500. A majority, 
therefore, of the constituency had always shown 
itself Conservative, and when it was known that 
in addition to these long-standing odds the Libe- 
ral candidate would have to contend with the 
whole influence of the Land League, backed by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Meath, it was felt 
that the enterprise was almost hopeless. Mr. 
Parnell’s object was to detach the seventeen hun- 
dred Roman Catholic votes from the Liberal 
cause, and thus to divide Ulster into two bitterly 
hostile camps—Tory and Irreconcilable—squeez- 
ing out the party of reform by legal and peace- 
Under these circumstances, when 


has long been 


_ 
its. 


‘turning two members 


followed 


ful means, 
the numbers were announced—Dickson (Libe- 
ral), 3,168; Knox (Conservative), 3,034; Rylett 
(Parnellite), 907—and it was seen that the un- 
tiring efforts of the Parnellites had not enabled 
them to poll more than about one-ninth of the 
votes, and that the policy of the Land Act had 
detached between five and six hundred voters 
from the Conservative cause, it was felt ufii- 
versally that the triumph of the Government 
was signal and complete. This impression is not 
dispelled by Mr. Parnell’s subsequent speech, or 
by the refusal of Mr. Givan, after a fortnight’s 
hesitation, to accept the post of Assistant Com- 





LTD’ 


Act His accept 


would have created a vacancy in 


Monagha ind it is presumed that after his 
experience Cvroue Mr. Parnell is unwilling 


Both ion in Tyrone e other 
elections which 
North Durham, North Lincoinshire, and Cam- 
I brought out one feature in the 


have recently taken place in 


bridgeshire, have 


programme of Conservative candidates which 


more than a passing notice. During 


vears there has been an inclination 


demands 
the last few 
in many quarters to call in question the commer- 
First, the agricultu- 
bounty, 


cial policy of this country. 

ral depression, then the French sugar 
more recently the negotiations for a commercial 
treaty with France, side by side with a slackness 
in certain industries, such as the Bradford wool- 
len trade—all these causes have combined to 
bring this question to the front 


field, as long as he was alive, took care to keep 


Lord Beacons- 


the Conservative party free of all responsibility 
for raising the question, and spoke with con- 
own protectionist speeches as 
“musty phrases.” Since his death, 
there has been no one of authority enough to 
curb the more ardent spirits of the party, and 
at the recent by-elections all the Conservative 
candidates, three of whom were elected, dallied 
more or less with ideas and phrases which strike 
at the root of free trade. In North Lincolnshire 
Mr. Lowther, who boldly and unflinchingly ad- 
vocated protection and denounced free trade, 


tempt of his 
however, 


has won the seat from the Liberals by a large 
majority. Whether such victories as these may 
not be a cause 
sponsible leaders of the party, is another ques- 
tion ; the fact that they are won, and on this 


of much embarrassment to the re- 


platform, is the significant fact. 

Apart from these elections, there are many 
signs that this question will be, next to Ireland, 
the most prominent topic before the country 
during the recess ; and however unlikely it may 
be that any change in our commercial policy 
should be the outcome of it, the movement is too 
strongly marked to be ignored by an observer 
of the currents of opinion There has 
sprung into being a Fair-Trade League, as yet 
non-political, but with a number of names of 
persons from the manufacturing districts on its 
committee ; a National League, emanating from 
some of the trade and labor organizations ; and 
free- 


here. 


there is besides much discussion on the 
trade question in all the prominent reviews and 
newspapers. It should be noted that our neo- 
Protectionists do not profess to advocate pro- 
tection, nor to doubt the benefits which free 
trade would confer if it were universal. As this 
is not likeiy soon to be, they contend that our 
free trade is “one-sided”; that as we admit 
freely the manufactures of nations which will 
not admit ours, there is no “ fair exchange,” and 
that hence our manufactures and industries are 
being ruined, and our workmen starving for 
want of work. Their remedy is to impose an 
import duty upon the goods of all nations who 
will not admit ours on equal terms, raw materials 
which are necessary for our industries alone ex- 
cepted ; and further, with a view to the full de- 
velopment of the empire, to put a duty upon 
food imported to us by these recalcitrant nations 
while we admit it freely from our own colonies. 
One’s first feeling on reading this programme is 
that of comfort on finding that we have at last 
reached the logical outcome of these “ velléités.” 
After protection, after the talk about counter- 


vailing duties to meet the French sugar bounties, 


aud putting precisely the same duties on other 
nations’ goods that they put upon ours, it is satis- 
factory to have arrived at the goal to which these 
a tax on food. But here, I fancy, 
These duties are to be 


, 


paths lead us : 
the difficulties will begin. 





Nation. 


thev are cood in themselves. 
terms, 


The 


not becaus 


in order to bring other nations to 

supposing they refuse to be convinced, what 
hen? The League, I gather, would not take it 
objects are ‘‘ the full develop- 
ment of the resources of the empire,” ‘* justice to 
agricultural industry,” 


+ 
ul 


much to heart ; its 
our heavily-burdened 
and the application of the revenue from the im 
port duties to the reduction of local taxation ; 
and if these objects are to be secured by limita- 
tion of trade, they could scarcely be secured by 
universal free trade. This latter would not re- 
lieve the heavily-burdened agricultural industry ; 
as there would be no tariff, there could be no 
revenue derived from customs for the relicf of 
local taxation, and there could certainly be no 
for the exclusive development of the 
Under color, therefore, of a 


security 
British empire. 
desire for universal free trade, objects are being 
arrived at which are essentially parts of a pro 
tective policy. 

I have dwelt on the programme of the League 
less from the intrinsic importance of the body 
which puts it forward than from the illustration 
it gives of the inconsistencies to be found in all 
these schemes for applying the doctrines of fair 
trade, reciprocity, retaliation, etc., etc. Apart 
from particular schemes, however, let us look at 
the chances of any return to a protective policy. 
First, is the case made out of a decline in the 
well-being of the nation? On this point Lord 
Derby’s speech at Southport is conclusive. In 
the last ten years our imports have increased, 
our exports have increased, investments in sav- 
ings-banks have increased; the aggregate of 
property subject to the income-tax has increased ; 
the consumption of popular luxuries, such as tea 
and sugar, has increased ; while, in face of an 
increasing population, pauperism has largely 
decreased. The theory of the gradual impover- 
ishment of the country thus falls to the ground ; 
and the only question that remains is the rate of 
progress, and it is to accelerate this that the 
Fair-Traders want to tax the quartern loaf. In 
my opinion, the proposal has only to be stated 
to stand condemned. A nation which has to 
stand competition with all the world must pro- 
duce as cheaply as possible, and a tax upon its 
food means an increase in the cost of production. 
It means also a decrease in trade ; for a tax 
which checks imports must check the exports 
which go to pay for them. And besides, our 
working-classes have not forgotten the old corn- 
law struggle : they know that the effect of the 
tax would simply be to raise rents or keep them 
up to high-level mark. Taking all this into ac- 
count, I do not expect any return from the 
policy of free trade ; but the question will have 
to be fought over again, and there are certain 
aspects of it, such as that of commercial treaties, 
which may lead to changes. But these I must 
reserve for another letter. H. 


THE GERMAN NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE 
POPE. 


BERLIN, September 7, 1881. 

THE clerical question is once more the order of 
the day. Herr Korum, having received his ap- 
pointment as Bishop of Treves from the Pope, 
has called on Bismarck at Varzin, has had an 
audience with the Emperor, and several inter- 
views with Minister Gossler. On his return to 
Strassburg he went by way of Treves, where 
towards the middle or end of this month he will 
be solemnly installed. The hitherto insignificant 
priest, after having been acknowledged bishop 
by royal letters patent, plays the most prominent 
part in the affairs of to-day ; his coming and going 
is announced as an event of public importance; 
at his entrance into the imperial palace the sen- 
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tries shoulder arms, and the Empress sends for 
him and receives him on his passage through 
Coblentz. Bishop Korum, while mentioning 
that he read no newspapers, said toa Berlin gen- 
tleman that, being chosen to his present position, 
he should obey all the commands of the Church 
as well as the laws of the State. As, according 
to clerical views, there is a complete antagonism 
between the commands of the Church and the 
laws of the Government in clerico-political mat- 
ters, it will be well to combine the above state 
ment with a reservatio mentalis of the reverend 
gentleman. 

So much is certain, that the Falk laws have 
been set aside in the present case, and the royal 
order of December 6, 1873, fixing the wording of 
the oath to be taken by the bishops, must have 
been dispensed with. The legal basis on which 
the royal letters patent have been granted is 
evidently the bill ‘‘ De salute animarum,” which 
in 1821 settled the conditions for the nomination 
of the Prussian bishop between Church and State. 
Those, therefore, who believed that the relations 
between Church and Government were still in 
an unsettled condition are disappointed. Herr 
Korum would not have gone to Varzin if he had 
not known beforehand that the question of tak 
ing the oath and similar minor difficulties had 
been removed from his path, and that the ex- 
pense and trouble of the visit would be well re- 
warded by the Chancellor. This trip became 
of practical consequence only after the last pre- 
liminaries had been adjusted, and after it be- 
came certain that nothing but the last stroke of 
the pen remained to be made. Besides, Herr 
Korum was evidently the bearer of despatches 
from the Pope, the contents of which can at 
present only be guessed at. Their importance, 
however, may be imagined from the fact that an 
extraordinary negotiator has been to Rome in 
the person of Dr. Kurd von Schloezer, the Ger- 
man Minister to the United States. 

As this gentleman is well known from his long 
and honorable residence in Washington, I shall 
allow myself a few words about him.  Be- 
fore he was sent to Mexico and to your 
country he was for about ten years, under Use- 
dom and Count Harry von Arnim, Secretary of 
Legation near the Vatican. At that time the 
intercourse between the diplomatists and the 
Vatican was unrestrained and friendly, and, as 
there was no Kulturkamp/, very pleasant, and 
even cordial. Herr von Schloezer, an historical 
student and a man of artistic taste and refine 
ment, most cheerfully abandoned himself to the 
animating influence of this elevated atmo- 
sphere and won golden opinions for himself. 
When in 1868 he had to leave Rome his 
relations with the dignitaries of the Church and 
his connections with Roman scholars were of 
the most intimate character, and to the pre- 
sent day Herr von Schloezer has done every- 
thing to preserve and keep them up. Hardly 
a year passed that he did not, when on a 
furlough visiting Germany, go to Rome for a 
week or two. With his whole heart he clung to 
the Eternal! City, and as he never expected to be 
transferred to an official position there, he pre- 
pared to retire to Rome after having received 
his discharge from the diplomatic service. 
While on his present furlough to Germany Herr 
von Schloezer once more made a flying visit to 
Rome, and on his return reported to the 
Chancellor that the leading persons of the Pope’s 
court were animated by the most conciliatory 
sentiments, eager for a settlement of the present 
difficulties and peace. A more welcome message 
could not have reached Bismarck. To carry 
out his policy at home he must win over the 
Ultramontane party to his side and try to attain 
at least a modus vivendi with Rome. Herr von 
Schloezer is at present persona gratissima with 
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ihe Chancellor. Their past differences are for- 
*-otten, since the subordinate has repented and 
fap jlogized for his former bolting. The superior 
knows that he can rely more mmplicitly on the 
penitent sinner than on dozens of untried fol- 
lowers. Consequently Herr von Schloezer has 


been at once sent back to Rome for the purpose 





of effecting an understanding. 

What, then, is the object of his errand? He 
is to negotiate for concessions on the part of 
Rome in order to enable Bismarck to do away 
with the principal complaints of the German 
Catholics, and to fill the still vacant episcopal 
seats. This latter question is the most difficult 
to be disposed of, for here the views of both par- 
ties cannot be reconciled. The archbishops 
Ledochowski of Posen and Melchers of Cologne 
are beyond dispute, for the former will retire to 
a convent and the latter be made cardinal. In 
both cases Rome also admits a real vacancy of 
the seats, while those of Breslau, Miinster, and 
Paderborn, in the opinion of the Church, are 
still occupied by their old incumbents, who were 
deposed by order of the Prussian Government. 
Take, for instance, the Prince Bishop of Breslau, 
Herr Forster. By judgment of a lawfully con- 
stituted court he has been dismissed for diso- 
bedience to the laws. Hence the Emperor can 
only grant him amnesty, but cannot bestow 
ofiices and honors of the Catholic Church 
upon a priest, nor elevate him, who is not a 
bishop, to a bishopric. From a clerical point 
of view, however, Herr Forster has uninter- 
ruptedly been and still is Prince Bishop of 
Breslau. There is neither a vacancy of the 
seat nor any hindrance on the part of Herr 
Forster to occupying the same (sedes impedita). 
The Pope cannot make him a bishop, because that 
was done by his predecessor, and the Emperor 
cannot acknowledge him as such if he has not 
been made a bishop by the Pope, who cannot do 
it a second time. In fact the Emperor cannot 
acknowledge that Herr Forster is still a bishop, 
nor can the Pope acknowledge that he is no 
longer a bishop. To do away with this contra- 
diction, last year the Government in its so-called 
amendment to the Falk laws proposed that the 
King should be authorized to reinvest a deposed 
bishop with the royal approval; but this para- 
graph was rejected by the Landtag. Will 
Bismarck weaken the majesty of the law 
and resort to the only remedy left to him, in 
authorizing the bishops to return to their 
seats and to officiate as if nothing had hap- 
pened? These gentlemen have, of course, not 
changed their views about their duty towards 
Church and State, which are just what they were 
ten years ago. After their reinstallation they 
may pick a new quarrel and declare what they 
consider riglit in theiy relations between Church 
and State. Imagine the position of the Govern- 
ment, which must eg@her submit to their insolence 
orremove them for a second time. 

We have still to hear of the concessions which 
Rome is going to make to Bismarck. Whether 
Herr von Schloezer will succeed rests on higher 
political grounds. Personally, he is very well 
adapted to his mission. In some of his charac- 
teristic traits he resembles Bismarck—does not 
care much for formalities, turns from one side of 
a practical measure to its opposite if he sees that 
he cannot master it according to his notions, and 
is not greatly troubled by his diplomatic con- 
science. In his manners he is easy, confounds his 
adversaries by a certain frankness and open- 
heartedness, which, however, does riot tell all he 
knows. He is intimately acquainted with the 
waysof Rome, wherefore he will not so easily be 
imposed upon and will do his utmost to gain ad- 
vantages,as in case of good luck he will reach 
the height of his ambition, the new ministership 
to the Vatican. 
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But the obstacles in the way of a satisfactory 
settlement are enormous. Bismarck would ruin 
himself at home if he consented to the total abro- 
gation of the Falk laws, which alone could secure 
a lasting peace. Besides, he has in the interest 
of his domestic policy acted with apparently un 
due haste in order to bring about a compromise, 
and the Vatican is too shrewd an observer not to 
appreciate the awkward predicament in which 
he has placed himself. When an official Berlin 
organ says that both parties had not desired the 
conflict, that in the heat of the struggle they had 
gone too far, and that it was time to bury the 
war hatchet, Rome, clinging to her old preten 
sions, accepts this statement as an acknowledg 
ment of Germany’s mistake, if not guilt, and 
arrives at the conclusion that she has still more 
to yield. 

While thus little or nothing is to be expected 
from Rome’s conciliatory spirit, Bismarck has 
kept alast arrow for his bow which may materi 
ally affect the pending negotiations and lead to 
his ultimate triumph. It is not yet known 
whether Herr von Schloezer has been formally 
instructed, but whoever knows anything of Bis 
marck’s diplomatic predilections will not doubt 
that he will skilfully use the mission to his 
own advantage. You will remember the several 
ineffectual efforts of the Papal See to get its 
position guarancied among and by the sove- 
reigns of Europe after its temporal power 
had been broken by the victories of Prussia 
and the consequent occupation of Rome by the 
King of United Italy. The German Kultur- 
kampf was caused by the Emperor's refusal 
to interfere in favor of Pio IX., and a bitter 
war on the newly constituted German Em- 
pire by the priesteraft of all Europe was the 
consequence. Leo XIII., having found out 
that the Catholic powers are not too eager to 
satisfy his cravings, now suggests to the same 
Protestant empire to declare the present position 
of the Pope untenable; to propose an understand- 
ing, according to which the Pope is placed under 
European instead of Italian protection, and to 
surround him with better guaranties in his 
Roman residence than heretofore. For this pur- 
pose he is spreading the news of his removal to 
Malta, and asks the good offices of Bismarck, 
who thus obtains a splendid opportunity of gain- 
ing a brilliant diplomatic victory. The natural 
consequences of a German interposition in behalf 
of the Pope will of course manifest themselves in 
the rélations between Church and State, and may 
do away with comparatively minor differences. 

A few weeks and even days will bring fresher 
particulars, if not the decision of the question. 
The Government seems to feel quite sure of suc- 
cess, for Herr von Schloezer’s post in Washington 
has already, as lam informed by good authority, 
been designated for Count Herbert Bismarck, the 
elder son of the Chancellor. He is a young man 
of about thirty-four years, and only remarkable 
for being the son of an illustrious father, and for 
having last spring created the great sensation of 
the season by running away with or rather fol- 
lowing a Princess Carolath, née Countess Hatz 
feld, to Venice. However, the case is not yet as 
bad as it is represented by the political adversa- 
ries of the Chancellor. But how much is he 
mutatus ab illo who, on May 16, 1872, de- 
clared that if any clerical subjects of the King 
claimed not to be bound by the laws of the 
country, he would with all the means in his 
power uphold the full sovereignty of the State ‘ 
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FRENCH POLITICS AND FRENCH HIs- 
TORY. 


LonpDoN, Sept. 14, 1881. 
A FEELING prevails among friends of France 
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that there is something unsatisfactory in the 


present condition of her affairs. Gambetta’s 
position; the constant succession of weak minis 
tries; the recent scenes at Bellevijle: the influence 
acquired by politicians who accuse Gambetta of 
want of energy, or of treachery ; the attacks on 
the priesthood, which appear to many English 
men at once tyrannical and feeble ; the invasion 
of Tunis, and other matters which will at once 
occur to your readers, do undoubtedly cause 
friends of France (under which name we 
number every sensible man) throughout Eng 
land or the United States to feel considerable 
anxiety for the prosperity of the republic. My 
object in this letter is to examine, in the light 
not of any private information or of any special 
knowledge (which I assuredly do not 
but in the light thrown on the present state of 


may 


possess), 


France by her past history, how far there is 
sound reason for holding that republican insti 
tutions are not working well, and that the pre 
sent attempt to establish what 

called a free government in France is hkely to 


is popularly 


end, like so many other French political experi 
ments, in failure. 

The bad features of the situation appear to be 
fourfold : 

‘First. France has not by any means entirely 
You can 
not pass a week in the country without perceiv 
ing that neither President nor ministers nor the 
Chambers fill anything like the same space in 
In this mat 
re more instructive than 


escaped from personal government. 


the eye of the public as Gambetta. 
ter the attacks of foes a 
the eulogies of friends. 
with Gambetta. 
campaign, the French journals contain indeed 
little else than comments, favorable or unfavor 
able, upon the conduct, policy, and prospects of 
the Republican leader. To English 
critics often urge, that the predominant intlu 


Every paper is filled 
Exvept accounts of the Tunisian 


say, as 


ence of Gambetta is no more dangerous to the 
institutions of France than is the influence of 
Mr. Gladstone to the English Constitution, is 
utterly to overlook the different positions of the 
two countries. Gambetta has founded the Re 
public. Mr. Gladstone has not created the Eng 
lish Constitution, 
that the prosperity, and even the endurance of 
the present form of government in France, may 
possibly at least be dependent, for the present, 


It is, therefore, a simple fact 


on the life and power of the man who is really 
its author. 
dency on the part of the French people to fall 
under the influence of powerful individuals. 
Imperialism would never have struck its roots 
so deeply as it did if the ground of France had 
not favored the growth of personal government ; 
and the danger lest the Republic should come to 
depend on the life of Gambetta is in reality only 
one example of the general peril to freedom in 
volved in the inevitable survival under Republi 
can forms of Imperialist, or it may be of Revolu 
tionary, sentiments and habits. Certainly, 
when one sees notices stuck up by the Govern 
ment that any one who asserts that after the 
elections more troops will be called out in order 
to carry on the war in Tunis is guilty of circulat- 
ing false news, and is liable to be prosecuted for 


Moreover, history betrays a ten 


the crime, one feels that English notions of free 
discussion have not yet obtained a footing across 
the Channel, and that Republican officials pro 
bably bear a very strong resemblance to thie 
officials (often the same men) who used to assert 
the rights of authority under the Empire. As 
long as imperial traditions survive there will 
always be a danger lest ordinary Frenchmen 
should create for themselves some idol who, 
under whatever name, may attempt to play an 
essentially imperial part. ‘‘ What would hap- 
pen,” asks the Figaro, ‘if M. Gambetta chanced 
to die?” It is impossible to deny that under the 
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present state of affairs the question has some 
point, and suggests serious reflections. 

There are signs, though this is a 
matter on whieh a foreigner can speak only 
with the greatest hesitation, that the overthrow 
of the Empire, the calamities of 1870, and the 
establishment of the Republic, have not been 
followed by that moral revival which every 
sincere well-wisher of France felt rather than 
knew to be necessary for the real prosperity of 
that country. Whether it be the 
sometimes asserted, that in some respects the 


Secondly. 


case, as is 


moral tone of the nation is as low as under the 
Empire, is a matter on which no one can form 
any judgment which is worth making, who has 
not a very intimate acquaintance with modern 
French society. The one thing which the out- 
side public can perceive for certain is that 
Chauvinism has assuredly not died with Napo- 
leon III. If the Emperor had undertaken the 
expedition to Tunis, every Liberal throughout 
Europe would have denounced his conduct. 
Common honesty requires that we should apply 
the same standard in judging the Republic as 
in judging the Empire; and if this be done, it is 


impossible to acquit the Republican Ministry of | 
| government. A 


just the same sort of faults in their foreign 
policy as the errors which brought discredit on 
Imperial attempts to play the part of Provi- 
dence throughout the world. Nor can it be 
denied that in each case the folly of the Govern- 
ment only represented and intensified the per- 
manent faults of the French people. The desire 
to make a display of French power; contempt 
for the feelings of neighboring and weaker 
nations, such as the Italians; and above all, 
great ignorance of the real condition of the 
world outside France, are not novel features in 
French diplomacy. One cannot read a batch of 
Parisian newspapers without making the reflec- 
tion that their readers must be both ignorant 
of and indifferent to the interests of other 
peoples. The press of London or of New York 
contains every day more news from abroad 
than is to be extracted from a week’s numbers 
of the Parisian press. Moreover, this press is 
for the most part Parisian and not French. Its 
readers must hold the world to be bounded by 
the boulevards. 

Thirdly. The Chambers may so lose prestige 
as to have no moral hold on the nation. This is 
not an imaginary danger. Both under Louis 
Philippe and under the Republic of 1848 as well 
as before the coup état of 18th Brumaire, rep- 
resentative assemblies became from one cause or 
another an object of contempt to the French 
people, and though the circumstances of past 
times are not likely to recur, the difficulty of 
maintaining the dignity of a large representa- 
tive body is one inherent in the nature of things. 
There hes been more than one period of English 
history in which Parliament ceased to command 
popular respect, and Frenchmen find far greater 
difficulty than Englishmen in tolerating institu- 
tions which have not a character of dramatic 
effectiveness. There are signs that the Cham- 
bers have during the last two or three years de- 
clined in popular estimation, and the newly- 
elected Chamber of Deputies may find it a dif- 
ficult task both to exercise practical control 
over the actions of the Government and at the 
same time to avoid-undertaking functions which 
no assembly can discharge with effect and with 
dignity. France may possibly be ripe for Par- 
liamentary Government, but she is certainly not 
prepared to endure Government by Parliament. 

Fourthly. The Chambers may not represent 
the real sentiments of France. Paradoxical as 
the assertion seems, the difficulty which French- 
men have, from the time of the Revolution down- 
ward, found it hardest to meet, has been the dif- 
ficulty of avoiding the tyranny of minorities. 

, 


| often a good deal exaggerated. 


The Nation. 


Taine’s recent volume proves, if it establishes 
anything, that throughout the Revolutionary 
movement the sympathies of France were with 
moderate Constitutionalists of the type of Lafa- 
yette; and it is at least a probable conjecture that 
from that day to this the mass of Frenchmen 
have, as far as they had any political sentiments 
at all, inclined towards what foreigners call the 
Left Centre, or, to apply English terms not quite 
accurately, have been in pohtical sentiment 
Whigs or Liberal Conservatives. It isin any case 
absolutely certain that moderate politicians of 
this kind have in France never as vet been able to 
hold their own. They have been overridden, at 
one time by Parisian Democrats, and at anotherby 
reactionists, and one certainly may entertain a 
doubt whether an assembly where Republicans 
are in an immense majority can fairly represent 
a country which twelve years ago contained 
thousands of persons.who by interest and prin- 


| ciple were devoted to the empire. This suspicion 


is strengthened by the fact, which must strike 


| any one who has even the slightest knowledge of 


France, that there are whole classes whose tone 
of feeling is utterly opposed not only to repub- 
licanism, but to the fundamental ideas of liberal 
stranger stands’ at the 
Grotto of Lourdes while a body of devotees are 


who 


| adoring the Virgin, not to say worshipping her 


image, may well wonder how modern France 
can flourish or even exist, for she contains within 
herself classcs as much divided in sentiment as 
were Catholics and Protestants on the night of 
St. Bartholomew, 1572. 

It were easy to add to the list of bad symp- 
toms which I have enumerated other causes of 
anxiety for the prosperity of the Republic. But 
while there is no good in shutting one’s eyes to 
the rocks ahead on which the French common- 
wealth may make shipwreck, it is of consequence 
to keep clearly in view the circumstances which 
favor the success of the Republican experiment. 
One of these is the deep discredit into which the 
whole body of monarchical pretenders, Imperi- 


| alist, Legitimist, or Orleanist, has for the time 


fallen; but of this I say the less, because it ap- 


| pears to me that the advantage to the Republic 


to be derived from the removal of all rivals is 
If France falls 
into a condition in which she is unable or unwil- 
ling to protect her own liberties, fate will as- 
suredly provide some saviour of society. If the 
older tyrants have left no representatives, some 
new-made despot is sure to present himself. The 
real strength of the French commonwealth lies 
in three circumstances, which are of permanent 
importance, and are independent of the accidents 


| of the day or hour. 


First. France is for the first time since the 


| opening of the Revolution governed by herself. 


The Republic may fall, but no fair observer can 


| deny that the French people under the present 


form of government are able to make their wish- 


es legally felt in a way in which they have never 


been able to make their will felt before. The 
main accusation brought against Gambetta, 
namely, that he waits upon the wishes of the 
people, proves what is sufficiently apparent from 
other considerations, that at the present moment 
the will of the nation can at once make itself con- 
stitutionally felt and compel the Government to 
obey it. Since 1870 the representatives of the 
nation have been really supreme, and no one 
disputes that the nation is now perfectly able to 
control its representatives. 

Secondly. As I have before pointed out in 
these columns, one political institution at least 
has at last taken permanent root in French soil. 
Universal suffrage has now existed for thirty- 
four years, and has become to all appearance as 
firmly fixed among the institutions of France 
as is, say, the Senate among the institutions 
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of the United States. The importance of this 
fact can hardly be exaggerated, for it proves 
that under all the external changes wrought by 
one revolution after another, the political ar- 
rangements of France are at last taking a fixed 
and durable form. Such an event for instance 
as the ‘“‘Jacobin conquest,” to use Taine’s ex 
pression, is, under present circumstances, almost 
as impossible as a legitimist restoration, for the 
victory of the Jacobins could only have been 
achieved under a system of double election 
which practically restricted the numbers of the 
electors, combined with the system of open vot- 
ing which placed each voter at the mercy of a 
violent minority. The consciousness, further, 
that there is one institution which neither revo- 
lution nor reaction dare touch will, it may be 
conjectured, gradually free ordinary French 
electors from liability to recurrent panics lest 
the “bases of society” should be overthrown. 
It is at any rate worth notice that the estab- 
lishment of genuine popular government is 
giving rise, as it ought to do, to demands 
not for revolution, but for specific reforms. 
Frenchmen who wish to establish a law of 
divorce, to modify the position of the judges, 
to do away with the concordat, to sever the 
connection between Church and State, may 
or may not be fanatics advocating an un- 
wise policy ; but men who agitate for a definite 
reform or alteration in the laws have at any rate 
given up the attitude of revolutionists, and are, 
whether they know it or not, entering on that 
path of bit-by-bit reform which for nearly two 
centuries has been pursued by every English po- 
litician who cared to carry into effect his views 
of national policy, Nothing is more marked in 
modern French history than the extreme practi- 
cal conservatism of statesmen in dealing with 
the laws of France. The mere proposal of 
changes which could be advocated and carried 
with ease in England, would till recently have 
thrown all France into alarm. The reason is 
obvious: men will not amend the law while 
they still dread the outburst of a revolution. 
That Frenchmen should now quietly advocate 
legal changes is, as far as it goes, strong proof 
that the shocks, so to speak, of the revolutionary 
earthquake are forgotton. Frenchmen feel for 
the first time that they stand politically on 
firmer ground. 

Thirdly. Gambetta’s much admired and much 
decried ‘“‘ Opportunism ” must, to any intelligent 
critic, appear of the best augury for the fortunes 
of France. Let it be supposed, as to me seems 
extremely probable, that Gambetta retains his 
democratic opinions and aspirations, and will, as 
far as he can, carry into effect his real convic- 
tions. This does not detract essentially from the 
merit of his policy. Opportunism, as I take it, 
is a rather awkward name for a principle on 
which we have in Englan@ and America been 
accustomed to act for generations. It means 
simply that a statesman must carry out his 
views in accordance with the will of the 
nation as opportunity arises. This is the 
principle on which every English Liberal, 
aud indeed every English Conservative, al- 
ways acts. Peel, Lord Russell, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Disraeli, and Gladstone alike have all been 
in Gambetta’s sense ‘‘ Opportunists.” They have 
been willing to take as much of their own way 
as they could get, and have never, or very rarely, 
tried to go further in any path than they were 
supported by the will of the nation. They have 
carried out their own ideas by carrying the na- 
tion with them. This appears to Englishmen 
and to Americans so obviously the right course 
for any leader of a free people to adopt, that they 
have never thought it necessary to bestow on 
this mode of action, which it was assumed every- 
body must pursue, a special or distinctive name, 
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But no one can read French history with- 
out seeing that Opportunism is not only in 
name but in fact a new thing in France, 
Orleanists, Imperialists, and Republicans have 
each and all tried to force their policy on 
the nation. A packed Assembly, a regiment of 
soldiers, a Parisian mob, might, according to 
circumstances, be the means by which compul- 
sion was applied. But Guizot, Louis Blanc, and 
Louis Napoleon, disagreeing as they didin every- 
thing else, agreed on the one principle that a 
statesman who had the opportunity ought to 
compel the nation to follow what he held to be 
sound policy. To reprobate this principle, which 
is really inconsistent with the government of the 
nation by the nation, is to advocate Opporturism. 
That the most prominent of French statesmen 
should be an Opportunist is a proof that in his 
judgment, at least, France has ‘‘ come of age” 
and can manage her ownaffairs. No more hope- 
ful sign has for years appeared in the horizon of 
French politics. A. V. DIcEY. 


Correspondence. 





PRICE’S PRINT OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 
To THE EpiTror oF THe Nation: 

Sire : I note an error in the mention of the new 
volume of Proceedings of this Society in your 
last issue. The view of Harvard Coll ce given 
at p. 318 is not the print already published in 
the Harvard Book, but an earlier copy from the 
same plate with variations. By the way, the 
woodcut in the Harvard Book ought not to be 
called a fac-simile, as it does not show the dedi- 
cation to Lieut.-Gov. Phipps and the long legend 
in the upper right-hand corner, both in the print 
copied for that Book. 

The cabinet-keeper, Dr. Oliver, tells the story 
of the two prints at pp. 318-320 of the volume. 
The one of 1740 (used for the Harvard Book) was 
on panel, and had become discolored and warp- 
ed. In making arrangements to repair it, the 
one now heliotyped was discovered under the 
first. It was carefully removed from the wood 
and restored. Naturally, the heliotype is some- 
what dingy. The date of this print is between 
1726 and 1730. The view was first published in 
the former year, and Liecut.-Gov. Dummer, to 
whom this copy is dedicated, went out of office 
at the latter date. It is interesting and valuable 
as the only known copy of one of the early im- 
pressions from Price’s plate, and presents the 
earliest known view of the buildings of Harvard 
College. Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE DEXTER, Rec. Sec. 
MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


30 TREMONT STREET, BosTON, 
Sept. 24, 18p1. 





THE ETHNOLOGY OF GENESIS. 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: I wish to offer a word of criticism upon 
your review of Rawhnson’s ‘ Origin of Nations.’ 
You say : “‘He assumes exactly as rationalists 
do, that where the Scripture account says ‘sons 
we are to understand ethnological families. 
But what right has he, on his own principles, to 
give any but its obvious meaning to the plain 
language of the Bible ?” 

I would suggest that if the chapter (the tenth 
of Genesis) had been read, this criticism could 
not have been made; for at the end of each 
group the record speaks of families and nations 
in connection with the previous names. It con- 
cludes with the statement: ‘These are the 
families of the sons of Noah after their genera- 
tions, in their nations.” 








Even in the case of Japheth, though all the 
actual names are but eleven, yet it is said: “* By 
these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in 
their lands; every one after his tongue, after 
their families, in their nations.” 

The meaning ‘‘ assumed” is upon the face of 
the narrative. Besides it is a usage of most fre- 
quent occurrence, All through the Old Testament 
they employ the name of the patriarch in speak- 
ing of the tribe or people descended from him, as 
Israel, for all his descendants, and the names of 
the twelve patriarchs for the tmbes among 
whom Canaan was divided. 

ELias BIRDSALL, 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 


{There are two distinct 
What did the writer of the tenth chapter 
of Genesis himsclf believe ? and, What facts 
do his words ? Upon the second 
point we shall not differ much from Mr. Raw- 
linson ; but upon the first, after reading the 


questions here : 


teach 


us 


chapter over again, as Mr. Birdsall advises, it 
still appears to us that the writer believed that 
he was speaking of real persons, the ancestors 
and eponyms of nations with which he was 
acquainted. For this reason he speaks of 
them as families ; but that he regarded them 
as nothing but families we do not believe. 
Just so the Greeks believed firmly in the ae- 
tual existence of Dorus, Xuthus, and .Eolus, 
ancestors and eponyms of races with which 
they were acquainted. But, even supposing 
that we are wrong in this, the result is the 
same. Mr. Rawiinson’s words are (p. 168): 
“Shem, Ham, and Japheth are no doubt per- 
sons, the actual sons of the patriarch Noah ; 
but it may be doubted whether there is an- 
other name in the series which is other than 
ethnic.” By what but a rationalistic process 
of reasoning does he make this distinction be- 
tween these three patriarchs and their sons 
and grandsons? If it is proved that Elam, 
Asshur, and Arphaxad were only personified 
families—that is, myths—why will not the 
same reasoning prove the same of their father 
Shem ?—Ep. Natron. } 
THE MORAL OF GUITEAU. 

To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: The horror and detestation excited by 
the assassination of our President are useless if 
allowed to spend themselves in words ; they are 
worse than useless if misdirected. 

For eleven weeks the President's physicians 
have been probing the wrong wound, following 
the bullet where it never went, treating symp- 
toms. Let us not make a similar mistake. 

Who shot Garfield? Whom does Guiteau rep- 
resent? Is this a killing like those in Russia, 
that ‘‘despotism tempered by assassination” ¢ 
Or are not the governments of Europe mistaken 
in supposing that the incorrigible populace has 
stricken down its elected chief just as if he were 
no better than a king? Let no man be deceived 
by etymologies. There are assassinations and 
assassinations. In this great republic the consti- 
tuted authorities are (sometimes, thank God !) 
constituted by the people, and the people are 
willing to stand by them. The poorest man in 
America, so far from encouraging this crime, 
would have sold his shirt and risked his life to 
save his President. Did not millions of the poor 
watch with us by his bed-side and weep with 
grief and rage? Are not the raggedest of the 
land to-day refusing to be comforted because he 
is gone from us? 





We must look higher up for the real assassin. 
Guiteau is the representative of political aristo- 
crats, office-holders by divine right: Czars of 
all the custom-houses, New-World feudal chiefs, 
latter-day Bourbons, who forget nothing and 
learn nothing. Such men will rule or 
Let them disown Guiteau as indignantly as they 
please, yet the fact remains that without them 
there would have been no Guiteau. More logics! 
than they, he has simply carried out their prin 
ciples to an extreme, but natural, result. War 
upon the Administration was the order of the 
day, and it was not Guiteau who began it. 
Poor wretch! he is doomed to bear the blame 
which really belongs to them. 

Every politician who cultivates party feeling 
at the expense of national feeling, who would 
bind his fellow-citizens by a discipline which is 
not and should never be of permanent obliga 
tion, refusing to them the right of independent 
judgment, and preferring the questions of the 
past to those of the present and the future—every 
such man is out of place in this nineteenth cen 
tury. They who would have us vote with our 
party from mere force of habit, from ignorance, 
or from coercion, should have lived in the dark 
** government by 


ruin 


ages, before men dreamed of 
the people and for the people.” But here they 
are, right in our midst. The despots of old 
Europe sought to make their subjects mere ma 
chines. But these men keep up two great party 
machines, and we are nothing but spokes and 
rods and screws thereof. Woe to the man who 
attempts to clog the wheels—the wretch is torn 
Many a one has thus been mangled 
The other day our President at 


in pieces. 
and forgotten. 
tempted for our sakes to break one of these ma 
chines up, and to-lay he is a corpse. 

Here is despotism, In Russia the despots are 
in office ; in America they may be in opposition, 
That is the difference. Rulers are there assassi- 
nated in the name of liberty; here they are 
assassinated in the name of negro slavery and 
of party discipline. A. 


Sept. 22, 1881. 


WHAT IS AN IRISHMAN ? 


To Tae Eprror oF THs Nation: 

Sr: I am a plain man, as my writing will 
presently convince you, but I read the Nation, 
andIaminatangle. I have thought that per- 
haps you can help me in my difficulty, It arises 
out of the question of the independence of Ire- 
land, soon, if Messrs. Parnell and Rossa are true 
prophets, to be brought about by American sub- 
scriptions or ‘“‘Inish-American” rifles. What 
then ? 

I was born in Dublin, of an Irish mother, Un- 
fortunately, my father was English. I myself 
aim Irish to the core, barring my naturalization 
as an American citizen. Will I be counted as an 
Irishman? After me my mother had two other 
sons, born in Liverpool. They have always been 
called Irish by their fellow-townsmen, and Irish 
they are in everything but speaking it. My 
mother dead, my father married again—this 
time a thorough Saxon (ny mother was a Fitz- 
gerald), and they came to live in Ireland, where 
a son, my third brother, was born to them. 
Sure, though, he cannot be a true Irishman, with 
never a drop of Irish blood in him? No less he 
is a Land-Leaguer, all his life, in Cork, and votes 
for Mr. Parnell. We have been always an affec 
tionate family, and it disturbs me to think, in 
case of a war (most likely) between Ireland and 
Great Britain—well, never mind that! To put 
my question simply, How many of us are Irish ? 
What is an Irishman? I may add that I havea 
son, not quite at years of discretion. He was 
born in this country, and his mother, of Scotch 














parents settled in Ulster, is as Lrish as myself. 
My I calls himself a Fenian, whatever that 
be, and hates an Englishman like the devil. 
Can u certainly inform me what constitutes 
in trishman 
Perhaps the under-given table may help you 
to defi ue nationality 
“lace —_ wether 
birth ther fother. 
‘Myself blin Enelish.  Lrish. 
Patrick an mie Liverpool. Engtish Lrish. 
John Belfast English English. 
M) 1 New York. lrish-born.* 
* But of Scotch family. 
Lam writing I may as well put in an 


W hik 


other question. I have some real Irish cousins 


on my mother’s side, Connor by name, They are 


and have 


poor peasant folk in Cork County, 

scraped up a little (we sent them the little we 
ould spare) to bring them here. They have not 
mea t » from any port but Queenstown, and 
fam told that only English vessels take in pas- 
sengers there Can you tell me whether Mr. 
Rossa excepts from his dynamite intentions 
those Enclish steamers which by accident may 
carry [rish passengers, Land-Leaguers or other ? 


1 would hike my cousins to come safe. 
subscribe myself, at 
\N ANGLO-[RISH-AMERICAN. 


I can only present, re- 


se tfullv. 


CURIOSITY UN ANIMALS. 


To THE Epitor oF Tue NATION: 


the 22d the 
statement of the Abbé Galiani that animals have 


Sir: [ noticed in your issue of 


no curiosity. This seems to me strangely inac- 


curate. Those who remember the bronze statu- 
ette of the dog and the turtle will agree that the 


expression of the dog is life-like and full of 
curiosity. Dogs, as well as inferior animals, 
frequently show a spirit of enquiry. The at- 


tempts to separate man as “a curious animal” 


must fail, unless we give another meaning to the 
nd even then, as always, it is 
Respectfully, 

Ava. R. Grote, 
Ex-Vice-Pres. Am. Ass. Adv. of Science. 


adjective, : a ques- 


tion of degree. 
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Notes. 


Estes & LAURIAT, Boston, will reprint in book 
imerican Art Review, Mr. W. J. 
Linton’s ‘ History of Wood-Engraving in Ame- 


form, from the . 


rica,’ with additional chapters and some eighty- 
They also announce the fol- 
‘Nature and Art,’ 
poems and pictures, compiled by Louise Reid 


tive illustrations. 


lowing illustrated gift-books : 


Estes ; Tennyson’s ‘Song of the Brook’; ‘ Beau- 
tiful Wild-Flowers of America’; and ‘ Beautiful 
America.’ Their juvenile books em- 
‘Young Folks’ Histories’ of America, the 
Netherlands, Russia, New York, Lon- 
From the latest lists we derive also 
the following titles of forthcoming publications : 
Macmillan & Co,:—‘ Poems on English History,’ 
Francis Turner Palgrave; ‘Subject and 
Neighborlands of Venice,’ historical and archi- 
tectural Edward A. Freeman ; 
Kant's * Critique of Pure Reason,’ translated by 
Prof. Max Miiller ; and ‘The Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy,’ by H. Sidgwick. They have 
also in preparation an important series of short 


Ferns of 
brace 
3oston, 


don, ete.- 


by 


sketches, by 


books on the rights and responsibilities of the 
BE) Citizen.——Cassell & Co, :—Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost,’ illustrated by Doré ; ‘A Tour 
Through Egypt and the Holy Land,’ by F. A. 


lish 


The Nation. 


Hyndman; a ‘Biography of David Cox,’ the | 
painter, by the late William Hall ; ‘ Lessons in 
Landscape Painting in Oil,’ by A. F. Grace ; | 
‘Flower-Painting in Water-Colors,’ by F. E. 
‘Figure-Painting in Water-Colors,’ by 
MacArthur and Jennie Moore ; ‘ Euro 
pean all these last 
embellished with colored plates. Also, ‘ Ostrich- 
Farming in South Africa,’ by Arthur Douglass ; 
‘Land Tenure in Various Countries,’ by J. W. | 


Hulme ; 
Blanche 


Ferns,’ by James Britton 


Probyn ; ‘Land Questions, English and Irish,’ 
by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P.; and ‘Co-operation 
Land Tillage..——G. P. 
Mook, and Other Fairy Tales,’ 
of Hautf; and 
in and Growth of 

Buddhism,’ by T. 

S. E. Boston : 
tists’ Directory.’-— Burbank, Salem, 
Mass. : Relations,’ as 
exhibited in visible speech, by Prof. Graham 
Bell. Dodd, Mead & Co. :- 
of Art in France,’ in two volumes, by Mrs. Mark 
Pattison.—John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia: 
—‘History of the War between the United 
States and Mexico,’ by John S. Jenkins.——A. 
Craig & Co., Chicago:—‘ Nineteen Christian Cen 
a Guide to Historical Study 
for Home-Reading and Literary Clubs,’ by the 
—Houghton, Mifflin 
—‘Garfield’s Words,’ suggestive passages 


in Putnam’s Sons :- 
‘ Little 
the the 
Religion, illustrated 
W. Rhys Davids.— 


-‘ International Scien 


German * Lectures 


from | 
on 
as | 
by 
Cassino, 
James P. 

their 


‘Sounds and 


‘The Renaissance 


turies in Outline : 


Rev. Lewis OQ. Thompson. 
& Co.: 
from the public and private writings of the late 
President, selected by William Ralston Balch. 
—T. Whitaker :—‘The New Birth and Life 
Eternal,’ by the Rev. Andrew Jukes. 


— Under the title of ‘ Plutarch’s Essays,’ Little, 
Brown & Co. have had the good thought to 
publish a selection from the five-volume edition 
of the ‘ Morals’ issued by them in 1870 (see No. 
292 of the Nation). Mr. Emerson’s Introduction 
is retained, and Prof. Peabody furnishes a brief 
but comprehensive estimate of the author's per- 
sonality, by way of preface. The Essays open 
with ‘“* Concerning the Cure of Anger,” and em- 
brace among others that ‘‘Of Large Acquaint- 
ance,” the concerning Socrates's 
Demon,” ‘* Whether ‘twere Rightly Said, Live 
Concealed,” ‘ Concerning Such Whom God is 
Slow to Punish, Lives of the Ten Orators,” 
the Laconic Apophthegms, and the Remarkable 
Sayings of Kings and Great Commanders. _ It is 
needless to add that the mechanical execution of 
the book is admirable (8vo, pp. xxx.-549).—— 
One must not speak disrespectfully of early edi- 
tions of the works of the New England galaxy 
of poets, and we avoid comparison when we 
say that the latest blue-and-gold pocket edition 
of Holmes’s ‘Poems’ should satisfy even the 
author’s requirements (Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.). The two volumes, which contain so 
much that is lasting as pure and as humorous 
verse, are committed to the public in a graceful 
prefatory sonnet dated August, 1881, which 
seems to close the productive period of Dr. 
Holmes’s muse, and to deprecate further ‘ plain- 
tive measures from a worn-out lyre.”——In a 
closely-packed volume of 890 pages, 8vo, printed 
from the plates, Robert Carter & Brothers | 
have put the whole of D’Aubigné’s ‘ History 
of the Reformation,’ and offer it at the low 
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price of one dollar. The print, if small, is 
clear.—With a slight change of title, and 
with a change of publishers (Harper & 
Bros.), Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson’s ‘Camp Life 


in the Woods, and the Tricks of Trapping and 
Trap-Making,’ reviewed in No. 597 of the Na- 
tion, invites anew the remark that, though com- | 


plete, it is not always as humane or as manly in 


its teaching as is desirable.——Henry Holt & Co. 
have published another volume of Prof. New- 
comb’s Mathematical Series, entitled ‘ Elements 
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of Geometry.’ It contains all the Euclidian geo- 
metry that is usually studied in schools and col- 
leges, and all that is necessary as an introduction 
to the higher branches of mathematics, together 
with the elements of the conic sections. The 
method treatment is substantially that of 
Euclid, with such modifications as Prof. New- 
comb has deemed necessary to adapt it to the 
modes of thought of the present age. Any ex 
tended examination of them would hardly inte- 
rest the general reader. We can vouch, from a 
rather careful examination, for the general ex- 
cellence of the work, and especially we tender 


of 


Prof. Newcomb our thanks that we have been 
able to consult different portions of his book 
upon special points oi interest without being un 
der the necessity of learning a new vocabula- 
ry or a new system of hieroglyphics.——The i! 
lustrations in Le Livre for September are two 
interesting portrait-vignettes (of the Romantic 
period) of George Sand and Mme. Barthélemy 
Hadot, a of 
well forgotten ; and an etching after Etcheto’s 
spirited statue of Francois Villon exhibited in 


writer historical romances, now 


this year’s Salon. Le Livre promises a 


sensation when the Memoirs of the Marquis de 


great 


Sourche are published, as they will be shortly, 
under the editorship of the Comte de Cosnac. 
The marquis was grand prévét of France in th 
time of Louis XIV., and left behind him a diary 
of eighteen folio volumes not intended for publi 
cation. On the other hand, the publication of 
Barras’s Memoirs, in four volumes, is postponed 
until Mme. Jubinal can make up her mind about 
them. 

—Gen. William Birney, of Washington, is pre 
paring a work on the life and times of his 
father, the late James G. Birney, the first Li- 
berty Party candidate for President, as well 
as on “the rise, growth, and success of the 
anti-slavery movement in the United States.” 
General Birney requests ‘‘all persons having 
in their possession letters from J. G. Birney, 
or anti-slavery papers or pamphlets published 


between 1831 and 1845, to write him giving 
details.” For the papers and pamphlets it 


would seem less laborious to spend a few days 
at the Cornell Library in Ithaca, or 
hours over such analytic catalogues 
the Wisconsin State and the Brooklyn libraries, 
than to invite so vague a correspondence. 


even a few 
as those of 


—An attempt is making to compile a catalogue 
of the works of the painter Trumbull, and any 
information eoncerning his pictures and sketches 
will be thankfully received by Prof. B. Silliman, 
New Haven, Conn. Particularly is it desired to 
find trace of the original sketch of ‘‘ Cornwallis’s 
Surrender at Yorktown,” presented to Jefferson 
in 1787-88, and the first and second renderings of 
‘*The Sortie from Gibraltar.” The first render- 
ing was given to Benjamin West; the second 
was sold to Sir Francis Baring, and not many 
years ago was owned by Mr. McPherson, the 
well-known dealer in works of art at Rome, on 
whose death it is variously reported to have 
passed to England and to the United States. 

—The Atlantic’s two serials are the features of 
the October number, but, though the instalment 
of Mr. James’s ‘The Portrait of a Lady” con- 
tains some of the best chapters of his extremely 
subtle, and, as now begins to appear, powerful, 
story, Mr. Howells is hardly equal to the expec- 
tation justly aroused by the beginning of ‘* Dr. 
Breen’s Practice.” Slenderness of material 
almost a necessary element in Mr. Howells’s 
most eminent successes, but the absence of mate- 
rial can hardly be an advantage to any novelist; 
and the seventh and eighth chapters of “ Dr. 
Breen’s Practice” indicate that their author 
feels under the necessity of testing the elasticity 
of his subject to the utmost. Doubtless they but 


is 
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bridge an interval between really interesting 
portions of what seemed at first an extremely 
promising story. Rev. Phillips Brooks has an 
article of a partly biographical and critical and 
partly threnodical nature upon the late Dean 
Stanley, which, being by the head of the Ameri- 
can Broad Church party upon the analogous 
ecclesiastic of Great Britain, could not avoid 
being sympathetically appreciative, and is, in 
addition, interesting to the ordinary layman. 
“Carlyle’s Laugh” is the subject of a brief pa 
per by Col. Higginson, who thinks that the key 
to many of Carlyle’s utterances is the laugh bs 
which ‘they were qualified, and which, he says, 
has been singularly lost sight of in recent Cx 
Ivle notices ; and he concludes that ‘‘a satirical 
improvisation ” is a better phrase than any other 
with which to describe Carivle. Mr. White dis- 
cusses ‘*The Two Hamlets,” meaning the edi- 
tions of 1605 and 1604 respectively, conscien 
tiously warning off all but students in textual 
criticism. A series of articles on crime and pun- 
ishment is begun by Mr. Richard L. Dugdale 
with a paper the chief object of which is to show 





that ‘‘there are inevitable laws regulating crime 
which are above legislative statutes,” and that 
civilization is not measured by the amount of 
“Piver Driftwood,” 
by 


crime coexistent with it. 
by Miss Jewett; ‘‘A Tropical Sequence,” b; 
Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, and the second 
part of “ H. H.’s” delightful ‘‘ The Katrina Saga” 
make up the lighter excellence of the number. 
“Is God Good?” is one of the problems which 
Miss Phelps is fond of discussing, and of which 
the title sufficiently indicates the quality of the 
essay. The reviewing of the number is not im- 
portant, nor is the poetry, from whose general 
quality Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s sonnet, ‘‘ Place de la 
Bastille, Paris,” need not be excepted. 


—Mr. Maurice Thompson, evidently a keen 
sportsman, introduces the October Lippincott’s 
with an animated account of Grand Traverse 
Bay, Lake Michigan, which, Mr. Thompson says, 
is ‘‘the most beautiful sheet of water in the 
West,” but of which he abundantly proves the 
attractions without rigidly confining himself to 
geographical facts. The next article, by S. P. 
Scott, is an historical rather than a descriptive 
account of Cordova, Spain, concerned chiefly 
with the past glories of the place than with its 
present characteristics, and therefore of the en 
cyclopredic order of magazine articles. Dr. 
-Oswald’s seventh chapter of ‘‘ Zodlogical Curio- 
sities ” is an entertaining account of the ‘‘ Sacred 
Baboons” of India. Of the unillustrated arti- 
cles, Louise Coffin Jones’s ‘‘ My Journey with a 
King ” is a rather sprightly narrative of a Sand- 
wich Island voyage ; and there are a number of 
sketches and short stories of which but little can 
be creditably said. A considerable instalment 
of Sherwood Bonner’s ‘‘The Valcours” is cer- 
tainly no better than it promised, though it is 
original, and has considerable movement, which 
better novels often lack. 

—Poetry fills a large space in the October 
Scribner's. Thereis the “‘ symposium ” of minor 
versifiers which the editor from time to time 
provides as a vent for his overstock ; there is 
besides the conclusion of Mr. Stedman’s “‘ Poetry 
in America”; and, finally, Mr. Richard H. 
Stoddard discourses chronologically and criti- 
cally of ‘‘The Sonnet in English Poetry.” Mr. 
Stedman’s paper passes a summary judgment on 
the poetry of the colonial, Revolutionary, and 
post-Revolutionary periods down to the appear- 
ance of Dana, Sprague, aud Bryant; then 
rapidly characterizes the Knickerbocker, Home 
Journal, and annual and keepsake school ; and 
finally reaches the truly national lne of poets 
who began with what was undeniably American 
—the landscape. % This leads the writer to make 
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an ingenious comparison with the beginnings of 
American art in painting, and he ends by enu 
merating with more or less particularity the 
chief poetic names from Longfellow to Miss 
Lazarus. All this will read better in the book 
for which it is destined to be the vestibule. 
That Mr. Stedman, with all his delicacy and 
tact, has not escaped the perils of contemporary 
judgments, is indicated in the single line in 
which he speaks of having paid Whitman ‘‘a: 
liberal and impartial a tribute—and one as 
churlishly received—as any that ever was 
awarded to the genius of a poet.” Mr. Schuyler’s 
* Peter the Great” is also concluded in the pre- 
sent number, and can shortly be read to greater 
advantage as a volume by itself. Mr. Burlin- 
game's ‘‘New Phase of Napoleonic History” is 
partly a biographic sketch of Pierre Lanfrey, 
and partly an undiscriminating eulogy his 
incontestably great and admirable ‘ Lite of Na 


on 


poleon I.’ Mr. Burlingame pays too high a com- 
pliment to M. Lanfrey’s impartiality, and the 
belittling view of Napoleow’s statesmanship and 
legislative genius is far too hastily adopted. To 
the latter topic a recent Bonapartist work has 
been effectively devoted. Mr. J. A. Allen has 
much to say that will be found novel on the 
“* Migration of Birds *—the causes of it, the times 
and modes of it, the “* mystery” of it, and the 
like. On Darwinian grounds he strips it of 
much of its mystery, and concludes that birds 
“‘usually pursue definite routes, and are guided 
in part by prominent landmarks, or by memory, 
and in part by ‘instinct’ or inherited experi- 
He believes they ‘‘discern approaching 
meteorological changes,” which is more 
strange than that four-footed beasts should first 
be warned of earthquakes. It appears that the 
monthly weather reports of our Signal Service 
often make reference to the movement of birds. 
We omit many other interesting and finely 
illustrated articles in favor of the last for which 
we have space—‘‘ The First Editor,” Mr. Theo- 
dore L. DeVinne’s tribute to the literary and 
typographical achievements of Aldus Manutius. 


” 


ence, 
no 


The origin of printing possesses infinite fascina- 
tion for every cultivated mind, and Mr. DeVinne 
is sure to write agreeably about it as he has done 
many The interesting facts 
about Aldus are that ‘‘the forms of the single 
Greek letters that we have adopted are the forms 
which he introduced,” and that he was the in- 
ventor of the Italic character, the model for 
which “he found in the thin, sharp, inclined 
handwriting of the poet Petrarch.” 

—The Messrs. Wiley have published ‘ A Trea- 
tise on the Calculus of Variations . . de- 
signed to present in all important particulars a 
complete view of the present state of the science, 
by Lewis Buffett Carll, A.M.’ The book is a 
large-sized octavo of 568 pages, with a preface 
and table of contents of 17 pages. The calculus 
of variations is generally regarded as the most 
abstruse and difficult branch of mathematics. 
The number even of college professors who have 
anything more than a rather vague acquaintance 
with its general principles is comparatively 
small, With the differential and integral calcu- 
lus mathematical instruction, in the undergradu- 
ate course of all our colleges, ends. We are not 
aware that even this is required in any college. 
It is always an elective study, and is elected by 
very few. The differential and integral calcu- 
lus, which the French usually and conveniently 
call the infinitesimal calculus, may be said to 
constitute the material with which the calculus 
of variations works. A knowledge of the former 
is a prerequisite to the study of the latter. Any 
further attempt to explain its nature, even to 
persons of liberal education, would probably be 
futile, and certainly out of place. Assuming 
that such portions of Mr. Carll’s work as we 


on so occasions. 








_— 


ded 


* 


~~ * 


have examined with care are fair specimens of 
the whole, we should say that it was remarkably 
clear, and fully accomplished its purpose of pre 
senting ‘ta complete view of the present state 
We “ xd 
asserting that every treatise of importance on 
the of 
every article in any mathematical journal, and 


of the science.” have ¢ grounds for 


calculus variations, in any lancuage 
every paper presented to any learned society, 
has been examined by Mr. Carll. The only sys 
tematic treatise making any pretension to com 
pleteness in the English language is that by the 
Rev. J. H. Jellett, Professor of Natural Philoso 
phy in the University of Dublin, published in 
1850. It has long been out of print, and is now 
rare that after a protracted 
search, and vainly offering many times its ori 


so it was only 
ginal price, that Mr. Carll succeeded in borrow 
ing a copy from the private library of an am: 





teur mathematician. Neither is there any 
treatise in the French or German languages 
covering the whole domain of the scien n 
completely as Mr. Carll’s. The production of 


such a work is alike honorable to the author, th: 
publisher, and the American people. 

We think it will be interesting to our readers, 
and that the author will pardon us, if we men 
tion a few facts within our personal knowledge 


which are not alluded to by himself in anv part 
has 
rht 


the 


of his book. Mr. Carll was born blind. He 


never perceived the faintest glimmer of li 
After finishing the course of instruction at 
mE. 


1866, 


sind he 
Collec 


Institution for the applied, in 
He 


passed his examination with more than average 


for admission to Columbia 


success, and immediately took good rank among 
his fellow-pupils. and 
in 1870 he graduated with the second honor of 
Of the labor 
implied in this achievement we could give no 


Each year he rose higher, 


his class. enormous amount of 
idea except by entering into details for which 
we have After graduation he con- 
tinued his mathematical studies, pushing his in 
vestigations into the most récondite parts of the 


no room. 


science, finally crowning them by the production 
of this elaborate and profound treatise. Mr. 
Carll had : 
teacher of private pupils, and is abundantly 
competeyt 
Any institution that should engage his services 
would be following the example set by both the 


has considerable experience as a 


to assume a college professorship. 


great universities of England. They have r 

peatedly appointed blind professors, and always 
with the most satisfactory results. We regret 
that Mr. Carll cannot see the handsome form in 
which his publishers have presented his work. 


—Tissot & Co, have been satirizing the Ger- 
mans for the benefit of the revanche-loving por- 
tion of their countrymen, and half a dozen Ger 
mans have rather more honestly been relating 
their experiences of Parisian life. 
M. Arvéde Barine to discuss at some length in 
the Revue Politique the comparative character 
of the Frenchman and the German. It is a very 
amusing article, full unobtrusively of that self- 


This has led 


complacency which the French, the Germans, 
and the English alike show when they write 
about their national character or feeling, which 
is as old as literature and vet is always as inte 
resting fora humorist to observe as the * old, 
old story” is to a novelist. M. Barine makes 
some neat points, as becomes a Frenchman, His 
treatment of German sentimentality veils a 
clever allusion to that German invasion whose 
success the French find it so hard to pardon, 
His countrymen, he says, have been reproached 
as wanting Gemiith. M. Barine, half acknow 
ledging the justice of the imputation, declares 
it is not very wonderful that they should, since 
the French are so much the elder nation. Heirs 
of the Latin civilization, they had a fully 
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developed literature and social organization at 


a time when the Germans were still in that 
poetie age in which drinking and fighting are 
the main occupations, What wonder if the 
French lack a little of the enthusiasm and ex 


outh ¢ Thev have learned to 


s, after all, they 


pansiveness of y 


conceal their feelings 


have as much real their neighbors 
but hidden under an ironic exterior. O t 

ders how this plea strikes those neighbors 

the Channel whose insular coldness and impas 
sibility the French are never weary of reproach 
ing. ‘the chief comparison is between the two 
ideals of marriege. The gemitth?i German 
according to Hillebrand, founds his union upon 
Neigung, and is ready to d Ive i hen the 
Veigung ceases to exist. The prudent French 
man, according to Barine, marries without love 

in order to have progeny, and as soon as thes 
come the father and mother by com n accord 
subordinate themselves to them, econom for 
them, occupy themselves in opening a career 
for the sons and preparing a dowry for the 
daughters. 


If the cultured German, to whom 


Neigung is the supreme law and self-culture the 





only aim, finds after marriage that he hs st 
his inclination for his companion, and has only 
prosaic sentiments towards her, what can he 
do but leave h regardless of the interests 


of their offspring or any other ordinary con- 
? Regard for his 
The Fi 


has neve 


own development 
the 
had love for his 
ndship as 


i 
hildren ; 


sideration 


nchman, o1 


requires separation. 


he 
ife and has lost esteem an 
first of all of his « 
suffer a great deal to preserve an honorable name 
for the and them f: those 


founded on their parents’ reputation, which it is 


, even if 


contrary 


1 fi 


he will 


will think 


m save om insults, 


so hard for youth to bear. Conciusion : How 


much more moral, noble, and less egoistic we 
Frenchmen are, and how much superior our 
theory of marriage is for the family and the 
state, nay, even for the individual. Neither 
theory, however, quite satisfies an American. 
Our ideal marriage is founded upon Neiguig, like 


the German, and our ideal married couple sacri- 


fice themselves to their children as much as the 


French, when it is necessary; but it is not so 


necessary, because our children, again like the 


German, are independent, self-subsisTént, to a 
degree unknown in France. ‘thus we unite the 
advantages of both nations and avoid their 
defects, and are able to regard our own char- 


acter with a self-complacency as great as theirs. 
HISTORICAL 
OF EUROPE. 
7 he Historical Geography « f Europe. By Ed- 

ward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary 

Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
New York: 


FREEMAN'S 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. ; 
Scribner, Welford & Co. 1881. 
Mr. FREEMAN describes his work in modest, al- 
most in disparaging, termis. Its object “is really 
a very humble one: it aims at little more than 
tracing out the extent of various states at diffe- 
rent times, and at attempting to place the 
various changes in their due relation to one 
I am not, strictly 
speaking, writing history. I have little to do 
with the internal affairs of any country ; I have 
looked at events mainly with reference to their 
effect on the European map.” It is easy to un- 
derstand why Mr. Freeman uses these expres- 
‘Several years have, he tells us, elapsed 
It has been delayed 


loss of 


another and to their causes, 


sions. 
since the book was begun. 


by a crowd of causes—by a temporary 


strength, by enforced absence from England, by 


interruptions of various kinds. ‘‘It has been 
impossible to make it what a book should if pos- 
sible be—the result of one continuous effort.” 


| 
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‘The Historical Geography of Europe’ has, in 
short, cost its author an infinity of labor, and 
has caused him that special pain, too well known 
to any man who has the least experience in au- 
thorship, which consists in the feeling—often a 
purely imaginary feeling—that the writer lacks 
the power to communicate to his readers the 
knowledge which he has laboriously acquired 
A 
book which has caused this kind of anguish gene- 
- either is the special favorite of its parent, 


ind knows to be well worth communication. 


wv else is looked upon with a sentiment of some- 
thing approaching aversion, The latter seems 
{o be the case in the presentinstance. Mr. Free- 


man assuredly does gross injustice to his off- 
pring. A candid critic will come to the conelu- 
ion that, excellent and meritorious as are all 
the writings of the author of the ‘ Norman Con- 


juest,’ he has never produced any work which 
at once exhibits his own special powers ina more 
favorabk the same time renders a 
reater service to students, than does this trea- 


light, and at 


tise on the geography of Europe. 

Mr. Freeman’s special and peculiar strength 
lies in the forcible exposition of obvious truths. 
his may seem a very inadequate description of 
the merits of a man who, with the possible ex- 
‘eption of Professor Stubbs, is the greatest of 
living English historians ; yet, if our language 
be properly understood, it will be found to con- 
tain as high and as fair a tribute to Mr. Free- 
man’s genius as any of his admirers can desire. 
Of no writer can it with more exactness be said 
that enforces “truths.” Every man errs at 
time Mr. Freeman, like the rest of us, is occa- 
sionally the slave to intellectual or moral bias ; 
but the most careful investigation of the many 
pages he has written would satisfy the most 
captious enquirer that he had propounded fewer 
tatements which were untrue than any modern 

uthor who has produced anything like the same 
bulk of good work. A real love of what is true; 
an aversion to paradox ; Utter detestation of all 
the arts of a literary charlatan ; freedom from 
intellectual trickiness, and, we must in honesty 
add, a certain deficiency in that kind of subtlety 
which tempts able men to play tricks with their 
convictions ; and a passionate, though not exces- 


he 


sive, zeal for accuracy—have combined to make 
Mr. Freeman the most truthful of historians. 
The truths with which he mainly deals may in- 
deed be rightly called ‘‘ obvious,” if that term be 
used in its strict etymological signification—they 
are truths which “lie in the way”; but such 
truths, though always most important, are con- 
stantly overlooked: a thing may be obvious, 
though every man omits to notice it. Thus, to 
make our meaning clear by one example, it is 
obvious, when once the fact is pointed out, that 
while in a constitutional history of Europe 
England would claim the very first place, in a 
strictly geographical point of view Mr. Freeman 
is right in giving England the last place. Yet, 
though this fact has weighty significance, and is, 
when once pointed out, as obvious as possible, 
we suspect that every one of Mr. Freeman’s 
readers will feel slightly surprised at the posi- 
tion assigned geographically to a country which, 
looked at from other aspects, occupies a diffe- 
rent position. Here, as in a hundred other in- 
stances, Mr. Freeman forces on our attention an 
obvious but neglected truth. 

That our author excels in forcible exposition 
is almost too well known to need being insisted 


upon. The plain truth is, that Mr. Freeman is 


as an historian a trifle too expository. The 


errors, or the possible errors, of his readers or 
of his opponents—classes which he sometimes 
confounds together—are too constantly before 
his mind. The man (if such there still be) who 
does not acknowledge that Charlemagne was 
the successor of Augustus and was not a French- 
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man ; that the English are English, and are not 
Romans or Britons ; that France has no right, 
moral or immoral, to rule in Elsass ; that Louis 
Napoleon was a tyrant in the true sense of that 
term ; that a republic need not be a democracy; 
and other truths which were always obvious, 
and, since Mr. Freeman took their exposition in 
hand, have become familiar—plays in our histo- 
rian’s imagination the same part which “ the in- 
fidel” performs in the fancy of worthy ministers 
who think it their duty constantly to address a 
wretch who is hardly ever found in church, and 
to expose errors which ‘do not deserve confuta- 
tion.” On the historical heretic Mr. Freeman 
urges, presses, forces all the abundant proofs of 
the truth of the dogmas which this unbeliever 
or misbeliever is supposed to deny, and some- 
times makes intelligent readers, who have long 
been converted to our author's ways of thinking, 
wish that some of the force which is wasted in 
attempting to hammer into the public mind 
points which have already been well driven 
home might be employed in establishing or ex- 
pounding doctrines which had not yet obtained, 
in great part through Mr. Freeman's own la- 
bors, universal recognition. His strength as a 
writer is always admirable ; there is scarcely a 
weak line in all his pages. The only question 
which admirers like ourselves can raise isewhe- 
ther the strength is always employed to the best 
advantage. 

Now, what makes us hold that Mr. Freeman’s 
last book gives the very most favorable view 
possible of his powers is, that the topic curiously 
gives room for the display of his very rare gitts, 
and almost of itself corrects or keeps in check 
the defects, such as they are, by which the effect 
of his talents is sometimes marred. For, if we 
are right in saying that Mr. Freeman’s essential 
merit lies in his capacity for enforcing obvious 
truths, there is no subject in the world which 
lends itself better to the exercise of this talent 
than does historical geography. Take, for in- 
stance, the following passage on the difference 


| between geographical and political names : 


nearly the same. 


“Some names of countries are strictly geogra- 
phical ; they really mean a certain part of the 
earth’s surface marked out by boundaries which 
cannot well be changed. Others simply mean 
the extent of country which is occupied at any 
time by a particular nation, and whose boun- 
daries may easily be changed. Thus Britain is 
a strictly geographical name, meaning an island 
whose shape and boundaries must always be 
England, Scotland, Wales, 
are names of parts of that island called after 
different nations which have settled in it, and 
the boundaries of all of which have differed 
greatly at different times. . . . Gaw/, again, 
is the geographical name of a country which is 
not so clearly marked out by nature all round 
as the island of Britain, . . but which is 
well marked on three sides—to the north, south, 
and west. Within the limits of Gaul names like 
France, Flanders, Britanny, Burgundy, and 
Aquitaine are litical names of parts of the 
country whose fimits have varied as much at 
different times as those of the different parts of 
Britain and Spain. This is the difference be- 


| tween strictly geographical names, which do 


not alter, and political names, which do alter.” 


Here you have a distinction which, once 
pointed out, is as clear as day; but it is a distinc 
tion which we venture to assert few readers 
have ever made perfectly clear to their own 
minds. Mr. Freeman marks the difference, and 
expounds it with such perfect lucidity that no 
student can for a moment forget it. There is 
not a word in Mr. Freeman’s explanation too 
little or too much for his purpose. He exhibits, 
in short, the perfection of forcible exposition. 
It were easy to cite hosts of other passages giv- 
ing proof of the same power. The point, how- 
ever, which specially deserves attention is that 
Mr. Freeman’s subject delivers him from the 
faults into which he sometimes falls. A river, a 
mountain, or a peninsula excites no anger. The 
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most pugnacious of men can hardly grow hot 
over the shape of an island. Mr. Freeman is 
more just to France than he has sometimes been 
and when he writes as a geogra- 
scientific calmness which he hus 
not invariably shown as an historian. More- 
over, the limits of his topic have given him that 
kind of terseness which he sometimes lacks when 
interested in historical narrative, or when ex- 
cited by the desire to demolish every vestige of 
some hated error. “ Paris is not only the capi- 
tal of the kingdom, but it is the kernel round 
which the kingdom and nation grew.” It would 
be hardly possible in twenty words to sum up 
more of the history of France than is given in 
It might serve as the text for an 
elaborate essay. The student who should de- 
velop and illustrate all that is contained in this 
terse statement woyld find that he had mastered 
some of the most important phenomena of French 
history. 

Of the service which Mr. Freeman in 
his last work rendered to students no one can 
speak too strongly. 
by the way, we could wish were larger) is of 


to the French, 
pher displays a 


this sentence. 


has 
His series of maps (which, 


itself a treasure to any one who wishes to under- 
stand the histories which he reads. Even among 
educated men there are few who have any clear 
and definite conception of the extent of the 
Roman Empire at different periods of its exist- 
ence. Fewer still can at all picture to them- 
selves the lands over which the Saracens held 
sway. To persons, who may be numbered by 
thousands, ‘standing in this condition of igno- 
rance, Mr. Freeman’s sixty-five charts give pre- 
cisely that kind of information which they need. 
The map, for instance, of the Spanish dependen- 
cies of Charles V. teaches us as much as may be 
gathered from many pages of Motley or Froude. 
It is possible from such a chart to see with one’s 
very eyes what were the causes which made 
Europe fear that Spain should in very truth 
become the mistress of the civilized world. But 
it would be doing gross injustice to Mr. Free- 
man’s work to suppose that the maps themselves, 
necessary as they are, constitute its main or 
most essential part. The maps are illustrations 
of the book ; the text is no mere comment upon 
the maps. At every turn the book suggests 
trains of thought, strictly connected with the 
subject, which yet carry the reader very far 
into some of the most interesting of historical 
problems. Thus, geographically, as in other 
respects, the history of England stands, and is 
seen under Mr. Freeman’s exposition to stand, 
in a very curious contrast to the history of 
France. ‘The divisions of the English king- 
dom have been singularly lasting ; the land, as 
a whole, has never been mapped out afresh since 
the tenth century. While a map of France 
. . . in the eleventh century, or even in the 
eighteenth, is useless for immediate practical 
objects, a map of England in the days of Dooms- 
day practically differs not at all from a map of 
England now. The only changes of any mo- 
ment, and they are neither many nor great, are 
in the shires on the Welsh and Scottish borders.” 
Nor does the contrast end here. England has 
remained unchanged in part because the Eng- 
lish people have found means of expanding 
themselves over countries which do not belong 
to the geography of Europe. France, ‘on the 
other hand, while she has varied her European 
frontier so constantly that the France of one 
age means geographically a different country 
from the France of another age, has, after con- 
stant efforts at colonization, conspicuously failed 
to found any new France in any other quarter 
of the world. 

With this failure on the part of the French 
nation should be put side by side a failure of 
English efforts which contrasts with equally 
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marked French Englishmen have 
shown an incapacity, of which the history of 
Ireland affords the most striking but by no 
means the solitary instance, to incorporate with 
England lands lying outside the English borders. 
The union with Scotland has been an undoubted 
but to effect the kind of union which 


success, 


success, 
now exists required, in fact, more than a century 
of effort ; while every one now perceives that 
freland is not, and will not in all probability be 
for years, really incorporated in Great Britain. 


On the other hand, France, with all the immense 


faults which have till of quite recent years char- 
acterized the French system of government, has 
at all times shown a singular capacity for incor- 
porating or assimilating annexed or conquered 
countries. The most ardent adinirer of Germany 
would not have ventured in 1870 to deny that 
Alsace had in reality become as much part of 
France as Normandy ; and persons who detested 
the intrigue by which Savoy was in 1859 an- 


nexed to the French Empire, were forced eleven 
years later to adinit that when France was abso 
lutely helpless the Savoyards showed no disposi 
of felt 
themselves to be truly citizens. 


tion to desert a country which they 

The study of historical geography which sug- 
gests, in part no doubt also explains, the -con- 
trast between English and French history. The 
inhabitants of an island must, if they wish to 
expand their power, seek for conquests beyond 
the sea ; and the difficulty of incorporating one 
country with another is greatly increased when 
the two lands do not physically join on to cach 
other. On the other hand, a nation which, like 
the French, has been formed by the junction or 
annexation of one adjacent land to 
naturally acquires the habit of 
foreigners to citizens. No one, however, will 
suppose that geographical facts give the final 


another 
assimilating 


explanation of something like a fundamental 
What 
tain is that the study of historical geography, 
Mr. 
Freeman, brings several marked differences be 


difference in national character. is cel 





under the guidance of a teacher such as 


tween English and French history into so clear 
a light that they cannot escape the notice of the 
dullest students. Here as elsewhere Mr. Free- 
man, throughout this little 
affords his readers solid material for thought, 
and then does them the infinite service of forcing 
them to think for themselves. 


invaluable book, 


RECENT NOVELS. 

Ayala’s Angel, A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 
(Franklin Square Library.] New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1581. 

Somebody's Neighbors. 
Boston: J. 

Homoselle. 
R. Osgood & Co, 


By Rose Terry Cooke. 
R. Osgood & Co. 1881. 


{Round Robin Series.] Boston: J. 


1881. 

Patty's Perversities. [Round Robin Series.] Bos- 
ton: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1881. 

Queenie’s Whim. By Rosa N. Cary. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1881. 

Friends: A Duet. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1881. 


Mr. TROLLOPE’S stories are apt to be quite as in- 
teresting to the reader curious about the society 
which is Mr. Trollope’s material as to the novel 
reader in general, and perhaps they are more 
valuable as sociological material than as ro- 
mances. Hawthorne was inclined so to esteem 
them, as Mr. Trollope himself recently testified. 
In this view a social change, observable since 
Mr. Trollope began to write, seems to be indi- 
rectly chronicled in his latest book, ‘Ayala’s 
Angel’ The heroine of his earlier novels, loving, 
dutiful, and self-sacrificing, ready to follow her 
lover’s fortune, with the parental sanction, 
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through good and evil report, becomes in this 
book an exceptional character, on account of her 
changed surroundings. She used to correspond 
to her environment, but the latter has appar- 
ently suffered such a deterioration that her com 
monplace virtues shine extraordinarily by con 
trast. Avala’s Angel is the ideal she has formed 
for herself of a not impossible he; her devotion 
to this ideal prevents her from marrying het 
rich and vulgar last 
to the dream 
her happy 


and at 

of and 
A counterpart to this 
is the marriage of her sister to a poor but rising 
young artist 


cousin, brings 


her realization her 


marriage. 


—a marriage which is rendered pos 
sible by the liberality of the rich uncle who helps 
to provide for the two sisters after the death of 
their improvident The contrast by 
which the picture of the virtue of the sisters in 


father, 


marrying according to the dictates of their hearts 
is heightened, is furnished by the love stories of 
The elder of 
member of Parliament, who only intimates his 


their two cousins. these marries a 
willingness to wed her after he has been satistied 
as to the amount of her dowry. After his mar 
riage he sponges on his father-in-law for a home 
as Wellas for an income, until he is fairly told 
to leave the house, having proved impervious to 
hints. A second 
ing daughter, 


seeks the remain 
the woman he 
loves that it will be impossible for them to marry 
on their He proposes to the heiress’s 
father accordingly, but is told that, though he 
may have the voung woman, all question of 
After long 
delay and much mancuvring, the lover, unable 


adventurer 
first writing to 


income, 


dowry must be left in abeyance. 


to trust the lady’s assurance that she will have 
as large a dowry as her sister, lamely enough 
withdraws his suit and returns to his first love, 
whom he tells he would, on the whole, prefer her 
and poverty, in any case. The forsaken heiress, 
after a frustrated elopement, does finally hold a 
rhe 


greed of money has often been the theme of novels, 


fortune-hunter to his word and get married. 


but, so far as we know, it has never been treated 
in precisely this way heretofore—unless in Gil 
bert’s farx } 


»* Engaged,” in which those who have 
witnessed it 


remember there is the same 
the 


lovers, and. the same open and frank discussion 


DAY 
omplete cynical understanding between 
of material ways and means, to the exclusion of 
what is generally considered natural to their con- 
dition. 
appreciate her lover's sordid motives, and at the 
same time devote herself to proving to her suitor 
that he will probably be successful; and it is cer- 
tainly possible that a man may admit to himself 
that he is seeking only the money of his beloved; 
but it is hardly likely that he would make a more 
open confession to the woman he really loves 
than he would to himself, and equally doubtful 
that she would write him her determination 
never to meet his future wife, but that, if he 
should repent of his worldliness, and return to 
her, she would still be ready to marry him. If 
Mr. Trollope’s aim were satirical, one might ex- 
claim at his cynicism; the only other view to 
take of the moral of his book is that he has been 
guilty of unnatural exaggeration—which is a 
new view, certainly, to take of any of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s works, 

All of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s stories that are 
collected under the title of ‘Somebody’s Neigh- 
bors’ have appeared in various magazines, and 
all deal with various shades of New England 
character. With this the author abundantly 
shows her intimate familiarity, and her ability 
to depict it effectively is not, perhaps, noticeably 
inferior, ‘Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy 
with Providence ” and ‘‘ Miss Lucinda” are the 
best of the stories, being free from the slight ten- 
dency to sentimentality that can be noticed in 
many of the others. This, however, becomes 


It is doubtless possible for a woman to 








HS 


noticeable chiefly in the collection and might not 
be felt at all in a single story. 

‘ Homoselle’ is a story of Southern life before 
The hero is a young Englishman visit- 
ing a Southern major. The Homo 
selle, is the daughter of a neighboring planter 
much reduced in circumstances by personal as 
well as ancestral extravagances. The rest of 
the family consist of the planter’s unmarried 
sister, slightly older than her niece, and very 
much of a coquette; his nephew; his grandson; 
the latter’s nurse, who, it is hinted, is also the 
The 
remaining characters are a free negro of a sav- 
age character and a New England abolitionist, 
who together contrive and lead a negro insur- 
rection, which is frustrated by the Englishman 
in conjunction with the nurse, who has fallen in 
love with him and whom he uses as aspy. The 
love story’s course is troubled by the jealousy of 
the aunt aforesaid, who at first mistakes herself 
for the object of the Englishman’s attentions, 
and of the nephew, who wishes to appropriate 
his cousin’s affections to himself. Of course 
everything ends happily, however, and the ma- 
jor leaves all his money to the young couple. 

Extravagances of every description pervade 
‘ Patty’s Perversities.’ ‘‘ Patty” is, of course, 
the heroine of the tale, and her “ perversities ” 
consist chiefly in encouraging all the lovers she 
dislikes, and snubbing systematically the one 
she does love, for no reason that can be set forth 
more concisely than the author has done it. The 
successful lover is projecied as a softened 
Rochester, but appears to the reader as a hum- 
drum lawyer, resentful of no ill-treatment and 
meekly inclined to accept the matrimonial yoke 
when his mistress’s perversities finally suggest 
that consummation. There area sharp young 
lady with dyspepsia, who deals in epigrams and 
is addicted to a constant consumption of pop- 
corn, a bowl of which she always carries with 
her; a matron of extreme silliness, who directs 
her life by the aid of proverbs; a comic servant, 
and, finally, a most extravagant mystery, whose 
complications are so intricate and the elucida- 
tion of which leads to so little that it is really 
difficult to tell what it is all about. 

‘Queenie’s Whim’ relates the adventures of 
two orphan sisters, the elder of whom sup- 
ports the younger by teaching. They find a 
friend in one of the boarders at the school where 
they are oppressed, who invites them to visit her 
in her country home. There the opportunity of 
taking the village school at a comfortable salary 
is accepted, when ‘‘ Queenie” falls heir to an im- 
mense fortune, which fact it is her *‘ whim” to 
conceal for a year and still to appear among her 
friends as the village schoolmistress. Of course 
her reason is the dislike of her friend’s brother 
for heiresses, and of course she does not ac- 
knowledge it. It is needless to state that this 
brother’s affairs become involved soon after, and 
** Queenie” induces the rector to lend the gentle- 
man £2,000 of her money in his own name. The 
rector’s sister inadvertently discloses the true 
source of the loan, and the beneficiary, who has 
by this time fallen in love with ‘‘ Queenie,” de 
cides that he must discharge his debt before 
breathing his devotion. This a legacy enables 
him to do with but little delay. An epitome of 
such a story is in itself a characterization, and it 
need only be added that the writer’s English is 
occasionally susceptible of improvement. 

It is difficult to say anything of Miss Phelps’s 
latest work, and her work is so well known that 
it is perhaps as unnecessary as it is difficult. 
‘Friends’ is in all essential respects precisely 
similar to ‘The Story of Avis,’ and the mental 
process of the average intelligent person, upon 
taking it up, will doubtless be an endeavor, more 
or less conscious, to account for its idiosyncrasies, 


the war. 
heroine, 


planter’s daughter; and slaves ad libitum. 
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and to seek the sufficient reasons which, one re- 
flects, must exist for the evident fact that these 
are found printable. Such an effort will, how- 
ever, be either fruitless or expensive, we are per- 
suaded. The ‘‘ psychical problem,” as a reviewer 
calls it, dealt with by the book is the question of 
second marriages. 
of her husband’s death by Mr. Charles Nordhall 
in the first chapter, and agrees to marry that 
gentleman in the last. Among Miss Phelps’s ad- 
mirers this termination has created some scandal, 
we believe, but there are evidences throughout 
the book that the author would have held her 
heroine to her ideal if fate had not been against 
her. We cannot convey a better notion of the 
book than by quoting the following : 

‘‘Her manner changed. She led him quickly 
to the sofa, and softly said— 

‘** You have done too much. I will bring you 
a cup of coffee this moment. Do not stir till you 
get it.’ 

‘This was all; yet it seemed to him that she 
said an inhuman thing. She was kind—oh, as 
kind as love; yet it seemed to him that she had 
been cruel as the grave.” 

This, one concludes, is what comes of Puritan 
intensity driven in upon itself, and raises ques- 
tions impossible to settle in a short time or small 
space. 


Experiences of Pioneer Life in the Early Set- 
tlements and Cities of the West. By James 
B. Walker. Chicago: Sumner & Co, 1881. 
12mo, pp. 310. 


Mr. WALKER is the author of a work on the 
‘Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,’ which, 
translated into divers tongues, he says has “‘ cir- 
culated more widely through Christendom 

than any other argument in behalf of Divine 
Revelation,” or indeed, ‘“‘than any American 
book.” He was, as we are left to infer, born in 
1805, and his earliest recollections are of the 
‘* Indian country ” of Pennsylvania—that is, the 
region west of the Alleghanies—in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Pitt, now Pittsburg. Here he 
awoke to consciousness in a log cabin, and sixty 
years later he voluntarily withdrew from ease 
and comfort to occupy another log cabin in the 
wilds of Michigan, while founding an agricul- 
tural college and trying to build up a settlement. 
In the interval he had been editor of several 
religious and secular newspapers, travelling 
agent of the American Bible Society, teacher 
and professor, pastor of numerous churches in 
Ohio and Indiana, establishing some and reviv- 
ing others, had visited Europe more than once, 
and, having no children of kis own, had adopted 
one after another till he reckons up a total of 
ten. This, if not “‘so varied an experience” 
that ‘“‘few persons living in the world have 
passed through ” the like of it, could hardly be 
so dull as not to furnish some interesting remi- 
niscences. In fact, the book before us abounds in 
anecdotes and incidents which fix the reader’s 
attention almost from beginning to end (as the 
author anticipates in his preface), and which 
the student either of American history during 
the present century, or of American character, 
will find sufficiently instructive. 

At the Sabbath-school of Mr. Walker’s child- 
hood he was taught to read, write, and cipher, 
and his pious mother’s hesitation about sending 
him there arose not from this worldly instruc- 
tion, but from the fact that it was without fee, 
and therefore, to the pride of those unused to 
public schools, a charity. The small money of 
that day, when not storekeepers’ shinplasters, 
was pieces of five—a sixpence if cut from a 
Spanish quarter; a shilling if from a half-dollar, 
It speaks volumes in regard to the social habits 
and standards of the period that when the boy 
once received a whole half-dollar as a gift from 
a stranger, his grandfather advised that ‘the 
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money should be expended for a treat all round 
in the factory ” in which he was employed, and 
that half of it actually went to procure a half 
Near the 
Virginia border the brutal contests of rival 
bullies were a common occurrence, and in one 
of them Mr. Walker's Irish Protestant school- 
master participated, with the loss of a part of 
his lip. A rustic gathering of which we do not 
remember to have read before was the “ kicking 
frolic,” for the fulling of the home-made wool- 
lens : 

“The woollen web was saturated with soap 
and water, and thrown down in an emulsient 
mass upon a clean space in the centre of the 
cabin floor. The men of the neighborhood— 
especially the young men—rolled their panta- 
loons up to their knees, and with bare feet sat in 
a circle on the floor around the woollen web in 
the centre. At a given signal each one com- 
menced kicking vigorously upon the web, and 
his kicks were met by equal ones from the opp - 
site operator. It became a matter of muscular 
endeavor by each one not to be kicked back on the 
floor by his antagonist ; hence quick, prolonged, 
and spasmodic kicking was paid out upon the 
web in the centre, which was occasionally plied 
by the laughing house-women with additional 
soap and warm water. The result was that the 
flannel was thoroughly fulled, the operators 
thoroughly saturated with sweat, soap and 
water ; and a general and somewhat vociferous 
laughter was induced, which shook the sides of 
all present, and promoted appetite for the 
homely but wholesome meal which followed” 
(p. 15). 

Mr. Walker was an anti-slavery preacher, as 
he could hardly help being, after receiving his 
education at the Western Reserve College, while 
President Storrs was still alive and Beriah 
Green and Elizur Wright were among the pro- 
fessors. He boarded in the family of Owen 
Brown, John Brown’s father, and first met the 
hero of Harper’s Ferry at a prayer-meeting. 
With Frederick Brown, the brother, he made a 
land-speculating tour in the northwest, of which 
the account is amusingly graphic. As editor 
and preacher he had his trials and persecutions 
because he would not be silent as to slavery, 
unlike Dr. Lyman Beecher, whose ‘‘ people were 
anxious to hear things said that he believed but 
did not say” (p. 219). At Aurora, Ohio, the 
mob on one occasion (it is a fault of this book 
that dates are generally omitted) rang the 
church bell while he was speaking below. shat- 
tered the church windows by the concussion of 
continuously discharged fire-arms, and finally 
‘‘got above the audience-room and broke the 
ceiling through in several places, Through 
these holes in the ceiling they poured down 
powder upon the church floor, and upon this 
they dropped fire, which produced explosions 
that would have ignited and destroyed the 
building . . . ” Mr. Walker’s testimony as 
to the pro-slavery guilt of the churches of all 
denominations is candid enough, if not vehement 
enough, to satisfy the late Stephen Foster him- 
self; and he has not a word in regard to the 
“infidelity ” of the Abolitionists. 

The conversions and revivals which this nar- 
rative records are treated of without tedium, 
and with much frankness and shrewd sense. 
Mr. Walker’s Ohio neighbors, of New England 
origin, fell victims, like the native stock at 
home, to Millerism, and some of them to Mor- 
monism. One case of conversion to Adventism 
and then to Shakerism appears to have been 
Divine retribution for being one of the mana- 
gers of a ball. Our author was a colleague in 
this bad business, and though he was not 
instantly removed by death, like a third, nor 
converted to Spiritualism and then led to com- 
mit suicide, like a fourth manager, it is pretty 
clear that he was punished by having a congre- 
gation he had built up with care at Akron go 
over en masse to Millerism after he had left it. 
Providence had a way of making travelling 
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very uncomfortable for him when he was shift- 
ing about without what the Quakers call “a 
right concern”; and, profiting by experience, he 
agreed with his flock at New Richmond, Indi- 
ana, ‘‘ to go on board the packet with my goods, 
and if anything occurred before I got to Ports- 
mouth I would return and take my place again 
at Richmond. But the boat landed us 
safely at Portsmouth.” 


How difficult it was to bring either reason or | 


Scripture to bear on Mormons or Millerites is 
illustrated in a passage on p. 103: 


“Tn Glasgow, Scotland, an honest servant girl 


in a hotel, who had been perverted by the pro- | 


pagandists of their faith, was about to emigrate 
with a company to Salt Lake. Knowing that 
I was an American, she took an opportunity to 
speak to me of the Mormons in America. I did 
what I could to dissuade her from her purpose, 
but she was immovable. Everything, she said, 
in the Bible was like the Mormons. Nothing 
was like the religion of the churches in Glasgow. 
The Mormon preachers travelled without purse 
or scrip. They preached from house to house. 
They often healed the sick. They preached the 
Gospel to the poor ; and if some of the older 
men had several wives, so had Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. One man she knew had been healed 
of disease by the laying on of handss He felt 
the cure the moment it was effected. He had 
continued well, and could work ever since. It 
was therefore impossible for her to doubt. 

“So she talked. It was in vain that I spoke of 
the Old Testament, with its polygamy, as intro- 
ductory, and imperfect in doctrine and morals 
as compared with the New. She as- 
sented to everything I said in regard to the 
purity and obligation of the New Testament. 
That she professed to believe, and she said the 
Mormons practised it ; but the churches in Glas- 
gow did not. If I had been asked at that time,” 
adds Mr. Walker, naively, ‘‘if I thought this 
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young woman was a Christian, I should probably 
1ave said the dispensations of Providence are 
often mysterious—let us judge charitably.” 


The volume concludes with detached ‘* Thoughts 
and Incidents,” among which we find nothing 
more suggestive than the following, worthy to 
be commended, it seems to us, to the next writer 
of a prize essay on the causes of the decline of 
Quakerism : 

‘The Friend Quakers utterly fail in the mat- 
ter of means and efforts to propagate the truth 
in the world. The Congregationalists fail in 
spirituality and testimony a:rainst worldly con- 
formity, while they rigorously (qu. vigorously ?] 
ogee the gospel as they understand it. 

‘he two qualities should be united. There 
should be testimony and effort in a spirit of 
love ” (p. 302). 


With 
Hough- 
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Boston Town. By Horace 
many illustrations on wood. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. 
THESE tales of a grandfather are a successful at- 
tempt to sketch for boys and girls the salient 
points in Boston’s history down to the Revolu- 
tion. They are less scrappy than the same 
author’s ‘‘Bodley Family” series, and 
independent of the illustrations. The scheme 
consists in hanging the narrative upon the lives 
and public services of a few eminent characters 
—Blackstone, Winthrop, Sir Wm. Phips, Frank- 
lin, and Sam Adams—and upon a few typical, | 
or, as we might almost call them, vital, public 
buildings—the Latin School, the Province House, 
the Old State House, Faneuil Hall, and the Old 
South Church, Most grown persons will derive 
novel information from the talk about land- 
marks and incidents, and children cannot fail to 
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be interested at every stage of the conversations 
between Mr. Benjamin Callender and his grand 
sons, Benjy and Jeff. It is part of the merit of 
Mr. Scudder’s performance that he does not wil 
fully intensify the traditional boys’ hatred of 
the mother-country, though his story is mainly 
the 
We notice one omission in connection 
with Blackstone—to mention the assignment to 
him in 16383 of the present Common. 


of collisions between it and the colony or 
province, 


Necess iry 
silence in the case of Franklin as to the manner 
in which he got passage away from his native 
town shuts out a flood of light on the morality 
of the time. 

The disappointment with this pretty book 
comes from the pictures, which are inadequate 
and too few, and not very fresh For a topo- 
graphical discourse, as this really is, the paucity 
of maps is surprising ; and why should we have 
two woodcuts of Winthrop statues and none of 
the Sam Adams and Franklin, which are made 
quite as much of ?) Why should there not have 
been a portrait of Peter Faneuil? Why not 
many views, after old but perfectly accessible 
prints, of Boston from epoch to epoch ! 
of these, 
might have been employed very effectively, 


Parts 
even, would have been acceptable, and 
for 


instance, in showing the several aspects of 
Faneuil Hall cupola. A little enterprise, again, 
would have procured a photograph of Arch 


Street before its transformation into a business 
Nec na grandfather 

e has seen pictures of the stamp enforced by 
the odious Stamp Act, it seems as if the editor 
and publishers must have constrained themselves 
not to furnish a fac-simile of it. 


Finally, when says 


THE 


Sunderland Library, 


THE PROPERTY OF THE 


Duk MARLBOROUGH. 


PART 1. 


PUTTICE. & 
Will SELL BY AUCTION, at their Rooms, 47 Leicester 
London, England, on December 1 and nine fol 
ays, the first portion of this very important bis- 
rich in early printed 
and in fine bindings. 
Catalogues raisoanée are now ready, and may be had, 
post-free, price $1 25, of Messrs. TICE & LYNCH, 34% 
Pine Street, New York, or from the Auctioneers direct, 


MESSRS. SIMPSON 


square, 
lowing ( 
torical library, 
books, many of 


which is special], 
them on vellum 


Mexican Antiquities. 


After 
Franks, 
myself, 


a correspondence between Mr. A. W 
of the British Museum, London, and 
a Collection of Toltec and Aztec Anti- 
quities, at present to be seen at Mr. Sarony’s 
Gallery, 37 Union Square, is at my disposal at 
$5,000), 


CHARLES A, 


of th 


the price of $ 
COLE, 


Assistant Commissioner Great Exhibition 1851, 


105 E. 26th Street, New York. 
™ r x we e ) 77 
C. 1. Jeffries & Sons, 
RADCLIFFE STREET, 
BRISTOL, ENGLAND, 


PUKCHASERS OF AND DEALERS IN SECOND HAND 


BOOKS, MSS., ETC, 
The largest stock !n West of England. Upwards of 
100,000 volumes always on hand ; viz., History, Travels, 


Natural History, Science, Americana, Curious and 
General Literature, 

COURKESPONDENCE invited. Any particular sets col- 
lected. Catalogues forwarded and information cheer 
fully granted to Booksellers, Caterers, and Coliectors of 
rich and rare antiquities. N. B.—Catalogue No. 95 now 


published. Post free upon application, 





‘The 


Nation. 


D. APPLI 


WILL PUBLISH OCTOBER 1: 


I. 
THE SUN. 
of Astronomy in the College of New 
“Tnternational Scientilic 


By C. A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
Jersey. With numerous illustrations. 


vol. r2mo, cloth, price $2. 


series, I 


“Tt is my purpose in this little book to present a general view of what is known and believed 
about the sun, in language and manner as unprofessional as is consistent with precision. I write 
neither for scientific readers as such, nor, on the other hand, for the masses, but for that large class 
in the community who, without being themselves engaged in scientific pursuits, vet have sufficient 
education and intelligence to be interested in scientific subjects when presented in an untechnical 
manner ; who desire, and are perfectly competent, not only to know the results obtained, but to 
understand the principles and methods on which they depend, without caring to master all the 
details of the investigation.”—Exrtract from Preface. 


THE: BLOODY CHASM. 


A Novel. By J. W. De Forest, author of ‘‘The Wetherel Affair,’ ‘Overland,’ etc. 
16mo, cloth, price $1. 


soon after the 
to the struggle, 
main situa- 


This novel is likely to attract wide attention. The scene opens in Charlestor 
war, and the story turns, as the title implies, upon the sectional passions pertainit 
which were then at their height. It presents some tine contrasts of character, and the 
tion is strikingly original. 


BACHELOR BLUFF: 


His Opinions, Sentiments, and Disputations. By Oliver Bell Bunce. 16mo, 


cloth, price $1 25. 


TABLE OF ContTENTS: [. Introducing Mr. Bluff; II. Mr. Bluff on Domestic Bliss: ITI. Mr. 
Bluff’s Theory of Poetry ; IV. Mr. Bluffs Ideal of a House; V. Mr. Bluff on Feminine Tact and 
Intuitions ; VI. Mr. Bluff on Realism in Art; VIL. Mr. Bluff discourses of the Country and Kin- 
dred Themes; VIII. Mr. Bluff on the Privileges of Women; IX. Mr. Bluff on Modern Fiction : 
X. Some of Mr. Bluff’s Political Notions ; X*.Mr. Bluff as an Arithmetician ; XII. Mr. Bluff’s 
Meditations in an Art Gallery: XIII]. Mr. ’ n Melancholy ; XIV. Mr. Bluff on Morals in 
Literature and Nudity in Art; XV. Mr. Bl a Critic on Dress ; XVI. Mr. Bluff ou Sundry 
Topics ; XVII. Mr. Bluff’s Experiences of FL & s. , 


x 
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HOUSE OLD HINTS. 
Mrs. 


Home Receipts ar 
s 


y»pletons’ Home Books.” 


ome Suggestions. Emma W. Bab- 


A Book of 
cock. 


‘Household Hints’ is the sixth is. 
price 69 cents. 

‘* Appletons’ Home Books ” now consist of : ‘ Building a Home,’ illustrated : ‘How to Furnish 
a Home,’ illustrated ; ‘Home Grounds,’ illustrated ; ‘The Home Garden,’ illustrated : ‘ Amenities 
of Home’; *‘ Household Hints.’ 12mo, cloth, illuminated design, price 60 cents each. 


By 
~~ 


in ‘“‘ Appletons’ Home Books.” 12mo, illuminated cover, 


Ve : 
A WORLD OF WONDERS ; 
Or, Marvels in Animate and Inanimate Nature. With 322 illustrations on wood. 
Large 12mo, 496 pages, illuminated cover, price $2. ‘ 


°° 


CONTENTs : L. Wonders of Marine Life ; II. Curiosities of Vegetable Life ; III. Curiosities of 
the Insect and Reptiie World ; LV. Marvels of Bird and Beast Life; V. Phenomenal Forces of 
Nature. 


VE 
ROSES AND MYRTLES. 
Poems. By Sarah Jerusha Cornwall. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt, price $1 50. 
VI. 
field Book for Railroad Engineers. 
By John B. Henck, A.M. 


New, revised edition. 12mo, tuck, price $2 50. 


ta” For sale by all bookseliers ; or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


New York; D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street. 
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| Cards, ete. 
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BROTHERS & CO.,, 
59 WALL STREET, 


IsstE COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
Tus COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


GENCY OF THE 
Pa NEVADA BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
62 Wall Street, New York. 
Capital, paid up.. $3,000,009 
Surplus (Keserve) S 4,000,000 
Tssues Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, and deals 
in Foreign Exchange. Offers special facilities for busi- 
ness With the Pacific Coast. 
kK ~IDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
\ 1 Nassau St., New York; 40 State St., Boston. 
EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 
Correspondents: 
Bartne Brotuers & Co., London; 
Prrier Freres & Co., Paris; 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Berlin. 


f P. TURNER 
” ° 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS. 


Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence 
solicited. 


AMERICAN FINANCE Co., 
5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK ; 
34 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADELPHIA ; 
PORTLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO. 


CO., 


$1,000,000 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Railroad 
Companies having lines under construction, and their 
Ronds purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Counties, Towns, and Cities, and for Kailroad Companies 
and other Corporations. 

WILI. CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGANIZA- 
TION of Railroad Companies and other Corporations 
whose property is in the hands of Receivers or Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or convert 
them into interest-paying investments, 

Circulars and other information furnished on applica- 
tion. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY 
Are producers of illustrations by the most approved 
Photo-Mechanical, Photo-Lithographic, and Photo-Fn- 
graving Processes. apogee by the United States 
Government in illustrating Scientific and Medical re- 
ports; by Scientific, Historical, and other learned So- 
cleties; by the leading Publishers, and for illustrating 
town and Family Histories, Trade Catalogues, Show- 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient 
Manuscripts, Paintings, Drawings, Sketches, and Auto- 
eraph Circulars, Views and Portraits from Nature, 
Medical and Scientific Objects, Antiquities, etc. 
Estimates and specimens furnished on application. 

THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY 
Near Boy!ston Street. 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Antiques. 


A new, large, and rapidly- 
changing collection of Antique 
Furniture, etc., restored, when 
required, with intelligence and 


| skill. 


' worst market for such. 


New York is the best and the 
It buys 
liberally, but sells dearly. 

Our prices are not more than 
two-thirds. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


1313 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





